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Diary of the Geek. 


WE argue elsewhere the case against the new naval 


policy of holding the Mediterranean with a special fleet 
plus the enormous and unprecedented provision on which 
Mt. Churchill based his naval policy and estimates in 
the spring. The matter is of the utmost gravity. 
Nothing has happened but a Tory press agitation to excuse 
this departure, and, as we write, we believe the Cabinet 
has not yet agreed to it. 
the Liberal Party to raise its voice 
unheard-of proposal. If it is adopted, only one course 
is open to the Liberal Party in Parliament. The policy 
isa Tory policy. It must be supported by Tory votes, 
while we Liberals continue our firm support of the 
Government on the whole range of its Liberal policy. 
The Liberal press has remonstrated with estimates far 
less excessive, and a policy far less provocative than this. 
The Liberal members have remonstrated. The National 
Liberal Federation, the Parliament of Liberalism, has 
femonstrated. Not the slightest heed has been paid to 
their protests. They must, therefore, act for the 
menaced cause of peace and Liberalism. We hope that 
an emergency meeting of the Federation will at once be 


There is time, therefore, for 
against this 
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summoned. We are free to speak now, and if speech 


comes in time to-day, revolt to-morrow will be 


unnecessary. 
* * * 


A very remarkable document has this (Friday) 
morning been issued to the Press. It is the report of 
Sir William Plender, one of the most distinguished of liv- 
ing actuaries, in accordance with an arrangement made 
between Mr. Lloyd George and the British Medical 
Association. In order to test the doctors’ case that the 
6s. capitation fee offered by the Act was inadequate, Sir 
William Plender was instructed to examine the books 
of the medical practitioners of all types in six towns— 
Cardiff, Darlington, Darwen, Dundee, Norwich, and St. 
Albans. 


the doctors, who, for reasons best known to themselves, 


Cardiff dropped out owing to the attitude of 
refused access to their books. But for the other five 
towns the calculation is virtually complete, only eleven 
doctors refusing information, and due allowance being 


made for their incomes. 
* * * 


Wuat is the result? By a singular coincidence, to 
which no doubt Lord Northcliffe can supply the clue, 
both the ‘‘ Times’’ and the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ prefix the 
adjective ‘‘ inconclusive ’’ Sir 
The truth is that it smashes 
That 


figure is exclusive of maternity, serious operations, and 


to their summary of 
William Plender’s report. 
to fragments the doctors’ case against the 6s. fee. 
tuberculosis. For all these heavy calls on the doctors’ 
Sir William found 


that the average gross income derived from visits at 


time separate payment is made. 


patients’ houses and attendances at surgeries by all the 
five 


the rich as 


practitioners in these representative centres-— 


attendants on well as on the poor 
worked out at 48. 2d. per head of the total population, 
or, if contract practice is added, at 4s. 1}?d. per head. 
In Dundee, indeed, the doctors’ income does not include 
medicines, but if the figures are examined, it will be 
found that this only brings up the Dundee average to 
about 4s. 6d.—eighteen-pence less than the State pro- 
vision. We await the resisting doctors’ reply to this 
crushing exposure. It would seem to show that they 
have asked the State, at a stroke, to DOUBLE THE PRESENT 
incoME of the profession. 
* + * 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has written a 
conciliatory letter to a medical correspondent insisting 
that he has always desired the cordial co-operation of 
the doctors, stating that only two points raised by the 
British Medical Association—remuneration and income 
limit—remain standing, and adding that the Govern- 
ment, while not accepting the demand for 8s. 6d., would 
recommend Parliament to give increased remuneration, 
and that the income limit must be settled locally. 
At present, however, there is no sign that the madness 
of the doctors is subsiding. The Kensington branch of 


the British Medical Association has broken off negotia- 
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tions with the Government, and many branches have 


resolved to terminate their friendly society appointments. 
* * *K 


THE result will be that, if this continues, the doctors 
will be broken, not the Government. Already there are 
signs that the sanatorium benefit will be largely taken 
out of their hands and transferred to the medical officers 
of health. Hundreds, and eventually thousands, of the 
younger men will come into the Act, and step instantly 
into large incomes, while their elders hold out and are 
gradually pushed aside. The ultimate result, we have 
no doubt, will be a great reform of the profession, but it 
will be ruin to thousands of individual doctors. 
By a very low trick, the Tory Party tried to snatch a 
division on the sanatorium question on Thursday night, 
so as to bring down the Government’s majority on the 
eve of the operation of the Act. They were answered 
by a great Liberal rally and a majority of 111. 

* * * 

Tue terrible struggle in the East End continues, 
and a general feeling of indignation is rising against Lord 
Devonport, who, in addition to his steady refusal to 
meet the workers’.representatives, declined even to take 
a message, which the Marquis of Tullibardine proposed 
to pass on to him from Mr. O’Grady’s Committee. 
The employers have met and decided that they “ will 
agree to no conditions precedent to all classes 
of men returning to work,’’ and Lord Devonport 
approves this position in an insolent letter. Mean- 
while, the London Bishops have intervened to 
mitigate the unspeakable misery which prevails, and 
have not only started a fund for the women and 
children, but suggested the appointment of an arbitrator 
to whom the dispute might be handed over for decision, 
while the men agreed to go back to work. They pro- 
posed Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as their representative 
of the men, and Mr. George Cave for the masters. The 
Government give no further sign, though Mr. Asquith 
appears to have communicated with the Port Authority 
in order to bring about a meeting. But as the Govern- 
ment have divested themselves of responsibility, and have 
no longer a plan, their authority is merely moral. There 
have been two savage conflicts between strikers and 
“blacklegs,’’ but, on the whole, the Port is peaceful. It 
is merely starving. The King has cancelled his proposed 
visit to the Docks. 


* * * 

Tue theme which dominated Wednesday’s debate 
on the Foreign Office was the Trans-Persian Railway. 
Lord Ronaldshay complained that Russia had not 
reciprocated the goed feeling of this country, accused the 
Foreign Office of a devious and oscillating policy in 
Persia, and criticised the details of the railway project. 
Mr. Ponsonby followed in a far more trenchant vein, 
touching on the railway, on the absence of Parliamentary 
control over foreign affairs, and concluding with a plea 
for Anglo-German friendship and a fresh attempt to 
solve the general problem of armaments by a European 
Conference. Mr. George Lloyd, Sir G. 8. Robertson, 
Mr. Mark Sykes, and even Sir John Rees made emphatic 
protests against the railway scheme. Mr. Dillon dwelt 
chiefly on the wrong which our whole subservience to 
Russian policy was inflicting on the Persian people. He 
also touched on the condition of Egypt, where Lord 
Kitchener is clearly pursuing the policy of “ thorough ”’ 
which was expected of him. Turkish reformers used to 
flee to Cairo. To-day it is Egyptians who must take 
refuge in Constantinople. 

* + ¥ 

Sir Epwarp Grey’s reply on the general Persian 

question was his habitual answer. Russia was already 





dominant before the agreement, and without it things 
would have been worse—an odd reading of history, which 
ignores the total collapse of Russian prestige before the 
revolution, and seems to forget that even in the years 
of her greatest influence Russia had never dared to send 
her troops into Persia. Not by a single sentence did he 
say anything which might indicate displeasure .at the 
excesses of Russian administration or the apparent per- 
manence of the Russian occupation. His defence of the 
Trans-Persian Railway was slight and fatalistic. Rail- 
ways must be made in Persia sooner or later ; it could not 
remain a desert. They would be good for Persia. If 
made, the question of connecting them with the Indian 
system would be sure to come up. The Government 
favored the principle of a Trans-Persian Railway, but 
reserved its approval of details, and would séek Parlia- 
mentary sanction if it gave a financial guarantee. As to 
Egypt, he did not like suppressing newspapers, but you 
cannot govern Egypt on Western principles. 
* * * 

Ir is difficult to read the exact meaning of Sir 
Edward Grey’s statement on the Mediterranean. On 
the one hand, he ridiculed the idea that we must have 
a naval predominance in every single sea. It is in home 
waters that we must keep the sufficient margin. But 
he admitted that in the Mediterranean we ought to keep 
‘‘a sufficient naval force for use at any moment, so that 
we should count as one of the Mediterranean naval 
Powers.’’ This confirms the impression that the 
Admiralty has adopted a One-Power standard in 
the Mediterranean. The reasoning of this passage 
was obscure and apparently contradictory. In 
conclusion, he spoke optimistically of our relations 
with Germany, quoted with special approval the Russo- 
German communiqué on the Kaiser’s visit to the Tsar, 
and concluded with the rather cryptic formula that while 
we and other Powers belong to separate groups, we do 
not. necessarily belong to opposing diplomatic camps. 
Another way of putting the same thing would be to say 
that the partners in our group can no longer be trusted 
to be our diplomatic allies. 

* * x 

A FRIGHTFUL colliery disaster occurred on Tuesday 
at the Cadeby Main pit within a few hours of the visit 
of the King and Queen to the neighboring and famous 
town of Conisborough in the West Riding. A sudden 
explosion took place early on Tuesday morning, due, it 
is said, to the spontaneous combustion of the coal, and 
thirty-five workers perished. A rescue party was 
instantly organised, and joined by Mr. Pickering, the 
Chief Inspector of Mines of the district, and a man of 
conspicuous gallantry, two other inspectors, and the 
manager of the company. At noon, a second explosion 
took place, and all the leaders and practically all their 
followers died together. In spite of this second calamity 
another rescue party was called for, and more than 
enough men volunteered from the ranks of the class of 
whom no words were too harsh a few short weeks ago. 
The total roll of death is about eighty. Owing to 4 
third slighter explosion, exploration was suspended and 
the dangerous workings were temporarily sealed. The 
King and Queen both visited the scene of disaster, and 
showed very touching human sympathy, which was 
acknowledged by the miners by a special vote of thanks. 

* * + 

THE second reading of the Franchise Bill was 
moved on Monday night by Mr. Harcourt, and debated 
on Thursday. The only speech of mastery and interest 
was that of Mr. Harcourt,who made two announcements 
of some importance, first, that the Government undertook 
to introduce a measure of redistribution before the General 
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Election, and, secondly, that they would bring in a 
Bill for extending and simplifying the Local Govern- 
ment franchise, a reform in which women, of course, 
will have their share. He did not speak very warmly 
in favor of the occupation franchise, and promised that if 
the Bill encouraged the manufacture of bogus votes it 
should be amended. He favored manhood suffrage as 
the basis of the franchise, and said that the power of 
plural voting was really the accidental result of the Act 
of 1884. Mr. Pretyman—on behalf of the official Tories 
—moved an amendment opposing the Bill on the ground 
that it left standing the worst and most glaring in- 
equalities in the representative system, and that it was 
framed solely in the interest of the Liberals. Two 
Liberals—Sir Arthur Markham and Mr. Hogge— 
threatened to vote against the third reading unless 
women were included, but Mr. Dickinson and Mr. 
Roberts took a more moderate line. The Tory opposition 
was weak, and, in the person of Sir Robert Finlay, 
mainly abusive. 
* * * 

Mr. Borpen, the Canadian Premier, made a very 
interesting speech at a dinner given in his honor by the 
Royal Colonial Institute on Wednesday. After a graphic 
picture of the economic power and magnitude of Canada 
—which would, he said, if it were turned over on its 
Eastern seaboard, cover the North Atlantic Ocean and 
stretch from the British Islands over a considerable part 
of European Russia—he dealt with the problem of 
Imperial responsibility and defence. He rejected the 
Australian ideal of separate navies, and declared for a 
single navy, on the ground that British supremacy at 
sea was the “ very breath of life of the Empire.’’ Canada 
would, of course, insist on maintaining her autonomy. 
Nor did she propose to become a mere “ adjunct ’’ of the 
British Empire, but rather a great part in a greater 
whole. He spoke warmly of Canadian relations with 
America, and the tone of his speech was as fine as his 
general doctrine was sound. 

* * * 

Tue so-called review of 223 British war vessels by 
the members of the Houses of Parliament took place 
on Tuesday. Long lines of grey ships were traversed 
by the ‘‘ Armadale Castle ’’ before they slipped away to 
the Channel for the maneuvres. The programme, such 
as it was, consisted of flights by hydroplanes on and off 
the water, and attacks by submarines and destroyers on 
the ships which headed the lines. The Fleet was made 
up into seven squadrons, the first and second consisting 
wlely of Dreadnoughts and Invincibles. The one satis- 
factory feature of this theatrical affair was the 
attendance of Mr. Redmond and the Irish members, 
who chose the occasion to signalise the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty which the passing of the Home Rule Bill ratifies. 

x * * 

Maumup SuerkeT Pasna has resigned his portfolio 
as Minister of War, and thereby dealt the Committee of 
Union and Progress a staggering blow. It would be, 
perhaps, more accurate to say that his resignation is a 
consequence of a blow which it had already received. 
The desertions and conspiracies among the officers of the 
Macedonian garrisons, acting in concert with the 
Albanians, have revealed an intolerable condition of in- 
discipline in the army. These outbreaks were serious, 
but what is much more serious is the refusal of the still 
loyal officers to join in repressing them. Troops would 
not sail from Asia nor march from Uskub and Monastir, 
and everywhere it was the highest officers who led the 
disaffection. The latest manifestation is some demon- 


stration (of which no details are known) in Constanti- 





nople itself. The Committee is bending to the storm, 
and the first step is clearly to get rid of its extremists, 
of whom Mahmud Shefket Pasha and Talaat Bey are 
the chief. Whether the Pasha has gone because he is 
ill, or ashamed, or in despair, is a detail. He has gone 
because the army will no longer stand the extreme 
Committee régime. 
* * * 

How far or how smoothly the further transformation 
will go, it is hard to predict. Some expect the recall of 
Kiamil Pasha to power, and it is thought that Nazim 
Pasha, the most distinguished “ Liberal ’’ soldier, will 
be called to the Ministry of War. But a Chamber 
packed, as this Chamber openly was, with the Com- 
mittee’s nominees will be a poor basis for any new 
Ministry. Some good may come of the change, par- 
ticularly in Macedonia, but it reveals the fact that the 
army, for good or evil, is still the arbiter in Turkish 
politics, and the country is not much nearer to real 
Parliamentary government than it was in the days when 
the Janissaries made and unmade Sultans and Viziers. 

* * * 

M. Potncare has carried his Proportional Represen- 
tation Bill through the French Chamber, with the 
unexpectedly large majority of 339 over 217. The weak- 
ness of his position is, however, that the majority ranges 
all over the House, from the extreme Right to the 
Socialists, whereas the minority is composed of a com- 
pact and determined body of Radicals, whose watchword 
has always been “strong government and down with 
minorities.” Their chance will come in the Senate, 
which, if much less progressive than the Chamber, is also 
much more devoted to the interests of the Radical 
machine. Under the leadership of M. Clemenceau, it is 
expected to make short work of the Bill, and incidentally 
of M. Poincaré. That remains to be seen, but the 
evidence is that public opinion. is decidedly for the Bill. 

* * . 


Tue South Africans have again been beaten (with a 
margin of 174 runs) in a test game with England, and 
their manifest inferiority deprives the triangular 
matches of much of their interest. Cambridge has also 
beaten Oxford by three wickets, two moderate elevens 
fighting for victory with great spirit. At the Olympic 
Games at Stockholm Great Britain has only secured the 
third place, the United States and Sweden being first 
and second. Mr. Beach Thomas, writing in the “ Daily 
Mail,’’ attributes the Swedish successes to their national 
culture of physical exercise, exhibited in the “ exquisite 
pose and rhythm of their divers, the grace and impetus 
of their javelin throwers, the unison of their squads of 
gymnasts, the high level of their athletes.’’ At Henley, 
we lost the Grand Challenge Cup to an Australian crew, 
and the Thames Cup to a French crew, while in lawn 
tennis the open singles championship has been won by 
New Zealand. 


x * * 


WE propose to publish the week after next the first 
of a series of Supplements, dealing with the medical 
aspect of the Insurance Act, to which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has kindly promised to supply 
a foreword. It will be specially open to the 
suggestions and communications of those doctors 
who desire to work the Act, and to give their reasons 
for action, though, of course, we should not exclude 
criticism by hostile practitioners. In this way, we hope 
gradually to bring to bear on the profession a weight 
of competent testimony to the advantages of the Act, 
especially to its younger and reforming members. 
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A RIGHT-ABOUT-FACE IN NAVAL POLICY. 


Ir the House of Commons is satisfied that the Empire 
is safe in the custody of a fleet of 223 war vessels, built 
at a cost of well over one hundred millions sterling, and 
renewable annually for a trifle approaching fifty millions, 
the Parliamentary jaunt to Spithead will not have 
been thrown away. Otherwise, it seems to be open 
to some serious objections. 
a dignified thing for Parliament to levy the taxpayer 
for its amusements than for a Board of Guardians to 
charge its junketings on the local rates. There was no 
precedent for this so-called review, and no reason for it 
which can be called national, or scientific, or practical. 
It is costly, it is highly theatrical, and it involves a need- 
And if it is not 
war practice—which, of course, it is not—and if it has 
no special ceremenial purpose, like a Royal or a Corona- 
tion Review, what is its character and excuse? The 
Navy is that it 
can be played with for the entertainment of politicians. 
Nor does a service which is the pet of the nation need 
popularising ; nor a subject which has been done to death 
need fresh emphasis and reiteration. 


less strain on a hard-worked service. 


not a toy or a summer game, 


We must, there- 
fore, conceive that the Admiralty had some end in view 
other than the administering of the thrill that the 
average sedentary man feels at the spectacle of immense 
physical force, charged with the power to destroy the 
sea-borne commerce of a Continent. It is permissible 
to guess that it may even havo wanted to convince the 
House of Commons that we have all the ships we 
want. What would seem to be beyond measure and 
reason is the suggestion that Mr. Churchill assembled 
these Armadas in order to prepare the country for fresh 
demands on its treasure, and Parliament for a second 
war-Budget, concocted and presented almost before the 
ink was dry on the first. 

Strange as it may seem, this is the current and 
favored interpretation of the display at Spithead. We 
have been prepared for Supplementary Naval Estimates. 
The country accepted the scheme of defence of which 
they were the token, and the disposition of naval forces 
which marked and accentuated the now visible and 
acknowledged confrontation of Germany and England. 
We are now building on the basis of a sixty per cent. 
superiority to Germany in present Dreadnoughts, and a 
two to one advantage over the three new Dreadnoughts 
contemplated in her revised Navy Act. By way of 
giving the maximum striking power to our immensely 
superior force, it has been concentrated on an avowed 
“battle ’’ basis in the North Sea, thus enfolding and 
over-lapping the German coast-line. The two countries 
which thus beset each other have no conflicting interests 
of any consequence; it is policy which dictates their 
mutual fear and antagonism. By way of emphasising 
this policy, Mr. Churchill announced a very partial with- 
drawal from the Mediterranean, changing our naval base 
from Malta to Gibraltar, the most commanding naval 
station in Europe, from which we hold the gates of 


It is no more a proper or 
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At Gibraltar 
squadron, available for the reinforcement of its sister 


two worlds. we retain one battle 


fleets. There was no outside pressure on the Admiralty 
It was deliberately 
made, in obedience to the modern law of naval strategy, 


to bring about this re-arrangement. 


that the first and immediate objective of our ships is the 
enemy-fleet, which is to be sought out, and effectually 
That 
purpose accomplished, the British fleet can turn aside to 


masked or destroyed on the outbreak of war. 


subsidiary work, such as the dealing with any minor ally 
of the chief opponent, and the re-establishment of the flag 
in any sea where its mastery has been questioned. If 
we make war in combination with France, even that 
question does not arise. If we make war without her, 
the Mediterranean is a mare clausum till we choose to 
re-open it and avenge any petty injury that our com- 
merce may have sustained from an Austrian or Italian 
warship. We have sufficiently insulted our readers’ 
intelligence in supposing a Naval War waged by a 
Triple Alliance absolutely cut in two by us at 
Gibraltar, and in imagining an Austro-Italian com- 
We cannot follow 


Lord Crewe in his arrangement of the ships of all 


bination against this country. 


the European Powers, including France, in a phantasmal 
Naval League against Great Britain. Nor do we pre- 
tend to reckon with the wild dream of giving this country 
a paper naval supremacy in every sea at every hour, 
nor with the random calculation which adds up every 
ship that can be reckoned against us, and leaves the 
French fleet out of the total on the other side. 

We think, and we have often said, that the foreign 
policy which dictates this concentration in the North 
Sea menaces the peace of Europe, and in its consumma- 
tion will destroy the Liberal 
strength it fastens on the country far exceeds the 


Party. The naval 


two-Power standard. But it is at least frank, and, 
as a measure of naval precaution, it is clear and 
intelligible. It implies Naval Estimates of at least 
fifty millions in the immediate future; its ultimate 
burden is not measurable. Now we are led to believe 
that it has been superseded by a new and contradictory 
The ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ has 
spoken out against the “abandonment ’’ of the Mic ie 
and Lord Kitchener and the Admirals have 


thundered at the Government, which in foreign policy is 


allocation of naval strength. 
Sea, 


open to every influence but that of Liberal opinion. 
So the Defence Committee has ‘‘ decided ’’ to retain at 


ce 


least a ‘‘ one-Power standard ’”’ in the Mediterranean. 
This, we imagine, is the meaning of the speech of Sit 
Edward Grey. We must keep up a great command in the 
Mediterranean, because otherwise our diplomacy will 
“slip out of account.’’ This is mere confusion of thought, 
for our diplomacy, if it depends purely on force, depends 
on our total naval strength, not on its distribution im 
this sea or that. | However, we are clearly embarked 
in the 
But we are also to 
build a separate Mediterranean Fleet of four or five 


on a new naval policy. The concentration 


North Sea is to be maintained. 


Dreadnoughts (with, of course, auxiliary ships), to be 
stationed at Malta. 


ae 


In other words, a new fleet will 
soon be ‘‘ in being,’’ though, a few weeks ago, we were 


informed that our present provision of ships, and their 
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disposition for strategic purposes, ensured the safety of 
these shores, and satisfied the policy of the Empire! 

On this departure we have two remarks to 
make. If the Cabinet adopt it, they and the party 
are at once committed to Naval Estimates of at least 
sixty millions. They will also have advanced a long step 
farther in the German quarrel, and ensured a corre- 
sponding enlargement of the German fleet. The new 
ships may be stationed at Malta or Gibraltar; but they 
will, nevertheless, count in the tale against which the 
German Admiralty will make up its future supply of 
war vessels. Nothing, therefore, will have been gained 
in absolute security ; only a fresh advance in the war of 
steel and gold, met by a fresh load of war taxes on the 
backs of French and German and Austrian peasants and 
town-workers. Every argument used and adopted by 
the Admiralty in favor of a defensive concentration in 
the North Sea must be brushed aside, and a fresh 
battery of sophistries improvised to defend the altered 
position. We are already presented with the false 
dilemma that unless the Mediterranean is re-occupied in 
force we are bound to conclude a French alliance, and 
to open the way to conscription. There is no such 
dilemma. If we were safe last March on the Churchill 
strategy, we do not court death and damnation by 
adhering to it in July. The revised German programme 
has been met ; and the only new event in the shipbuilding 
world is Russia’s proposal to rebuild her fleet, which 
cannot be held to reinforce the Triple Alliance. 

We are therefore faced with an absolute volte face 
in naval policy, for which the Government can have no 
right to ask for a single one of the Liberal votes given last 
spring for a totally opposite strategy. Such a policy is 
a Tory policy, engineered by Tory organs. It is there- 
fore meet for support by Tory, not by Liberal, votes. 
The whole matter is remitted to the Liberal Party, 
and we beg it to consider the new situation before 
the Cabinet decides it in a sense fatal to the unity of 
the party, the future of Liberalism, and the hopes 
of social reform. If Mr. Churchill has changed 
his views, there is no reason why the Cabinet, 
which was convinced by his arguments last spring, 
should now be drawn into an entirely inconsistent 
psition. We are no longer in the area of defence and 
safety ; we have reached the sphere where debate ranges 
round such questions as the invasion of Belgium by a 
British expeditionary force in the event of a Franco- 
German war, or the “ maintenance ’’ of the French Re- 
public as a conquering African Power. These ideas 
and adventures have long ago exhausted such appetite 
for armaments as average British Liberals possess. 
Mr. Churchill has not long been a Liberal, but he has 
a quick, apprehensive intellect, and he must realise that 
if he draws the Cabinet into these fresh responsibilities, 
he has opened an irreparable breach between his 
Career and peaceful, progressive statesmanship. In- 
tidentally, he will have cut away Liberalism itself from 
its moderating, conciliatory influence over newer and 
wilder movements. We notice that in the current 
number of ‘“‘The Syndicalist,’? Madame Sorgue, the 
anarchist, argues that as “ patriotism ’’ calls upon the 
workers to organise “international massacre,’’ and pre- 
Pares for a war maintained by a “‘ hailstorm of shells, 





and explosive bombs, falling from the heavens’’ 
while ‘‘ whole cities become the prey of flames,’’ the 
peoples of Europe must repudiate it, and concert the 
‘‘ general strike’’ against war. Thirty miles of war- 
ships, backed by hydroplanes and submarines, could make 
a not insignificant contribution to these horrors of 
Madame Sorgue’s imagination. A new British fleet is now 
to be added to them, and as it rises into shape, every 
arsenal and dockyard and armor factory on the Continent 
will flower into new productiveness. Soon, indeed, not 
Europe alone will be divided into two camps, for every 
nation will contain within itself the elements of internal 
strife; and he is sanguine indeed who thinks that 
Liberalism will survive the dire clash and confounding 
wreck of their warfare. 





THE LABORER AND THE LAND. 


WuoeEver mentions land in English politics will bring, 
as we said last week, passion where there was stagnation. 
The apprehension of a struggle fated one day to come to 
its decisive issue has lain somewhere in the depths of the 
consciousness of the governing class since the early days 
of Joseph Chamberlain. The first hints of the new 
campaign have sufficed to rouse the hostile curiosity of 
Tory politicians and their press. There lies the first 
condition of success. This will be no dragging fight in 
which the combatant must first seek his enemy before 
he can try conclusions, and labor to win the attention 
of an apathetic people, before he can mass the forces 
that will decide the issue. The mind of the country 
is ready for the problem, and in all our debates we shall 
lack neither from opponent nor friend the interest and 
attention which are in our crowded politics the hardest 
of all preliminaries to secure. The tactics of the enemy 
are already fixed, and they are the instinctive tactics of 
every privileged class. They consist in a form of 
emphasis and exaggeration which represents as destruc- 
tive what is essentially constructive in aim, and give to 
a scheme which aims at creating a more diffused and 
productive prosperity in rural England a pseudo-revo- 
lutionary guise. Any scheme which starts from a pro- 
posal to transfer the burden of taxation from buildings 
and improvements to the land itself, will command the 
assent and rouse the enthusiasm of the single-taxer and 
the followers of Henry George. But from the outset, 
if we would avoid a confusion in our aims, we must 
clearly distinguish their ultimate proposals from ours. 
The single-tax is undoubtedly a revolutionary proposal, 
and it goes well beyond the scope of anything that is 
attainable in our politics to-day. It lacks, moreover, 
at once the adequate motive and the driving force of a 
successful revolution. It would leave untouched the 
main problems that lie at the roots of the industrial 
unrest, and for that reason it can never hope to rally 
the support of the only class which, in a modern com- 
munity, can give the momentum which is necessary for 
fundamental change. To pursue the aims and adopt 
the strategy of the single-taxer as the central or the only 
thread in a policy of reform, would be to seek defeat in 
a by-way, and to invite a fatal division in the forces of 
progress. 

The clue to any sound policy of land reform is, in 
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a word, that it must start its thinking with the 
laborer as well as with the land. A doctrine which 
attempts to base itself on a priori reasoning about land 
values will lose its sense of proportion, and evolve in 
the end nothing better than a dogma. Our problem is 
not to evolve a theory of taxation, but to devise the 
means which will give the rural laborer the first 
essentials of a tolerable existence—land which he can 
till, a house which he can inhabit, and a wage which 
will secure for him a higher standard of comfort and 
efficiency. The land is the prime factor of our problem, 
only because it is the basis of his existence. A reform 
of rating is the foundation of a Liberal land policy, but 
it is the means to an end, and our progress will be surer 
in proportion as we keep the end in view. The new 
policy is a Housing Scheme as well as a project of 
taxation, and it is on the necessity of the cottage that 
The central fact 
which has set the whole movement to work is the 


it must base the case for the tax. 


dependence of the laborer on the farmer and the squire, 
It is only half 


to whom he must look for his cottage. 


the case that in the average village the cottages which | 


the laborer must inhabit are often insanitary, dilapi- 
It is only half the case that the 
supply is so limited as to drive the laborer, when he 


dated, and cramped. 


reaches the age of marriage, to the colonies or the towns. 
Worst, of all is the social and political bondage which 
The laborer who cannot reckon 
on finding another house, if he should seek to transfer 


this monopoly entails. 


his labor from one parish to another, becomes in effect a 
serf tied to the soil, fettered in his movements, and 
unable to sell freely the one commodity—his labor—of 
The choice before him is to 
uproot himself altogether and to seek an uncongenial life 


which he can dispose. 


in a town, or else as a wage-earner to accept the terms, 


and as a citizen to adopt the opinions, of the farmer or | 


the squire, to whom he must look for a roof over his 
head. In this monopoly lies the secret of the immobility, 
the lack of enterprise, and the political and social 
servitude of the English village. 

If that is our problem, the remedy lies where Mr. 
Bryce found it in Ireland. Less than 200 cottages have 
been built in English rural districts under the Housing 
Act of 1909; there are 20,000 due to the Laborers’ Acts 
in Ireland. The explanation rests, in part, on a defective 
and cumbersome machinery. The Act, in effect, recom- 
mends the provision of housing accommodation where 
it is required by the local authority; it does not im- 
peratively require it. It is so technical and complicated 
that the laborer cannot unaided set it in motion without 
the aid of a more energetic Department, and of Com- 
missioners bent on making it a success. But the central 
difficulties are, first of all, the provision of land, and, 
secondly, the poverty of the laborer himself. His average 
weekly wage may stand in the South as low as fourteen 
or even twelve shillings or less, and he is accustomed to 
pay for the wretched dwelling he inhabits a weekly rent 
of one shilling and sixpence or even a shilling. Such a 
cottage as a local authority would build cannot, as a rule, 
be let without a loss at less than three or four shillings 
a week. How is the gulf to be bridged, and the cottage 
which means health and freedom brought within reach of 


‘last century, and to it we must return. 

















te 


the family which can barely afford one half or one-third 
of its economic rent? The answer is, we believe, in the 
first place, that it must be an unvarying rule of policy 
to provide no house without a plot of land attached to 
it. With that addition, the more competent laborer wil] 
know how to make his holding a source of income, and 
a means of providing food for his own family and pro. 
duce for the market. The mere increase of accommo. 
dation must do something in the long run to raise wages, 
since the laborer will have at his disposal a larger field 
for the sale of his labor, and cannot be fettered to his 
parish by the mere difficulty of quitting it. His holding, 
by making him less absolutely dependent on wages, will 
strengthen his hand in bargaining. But the process 
will be slow and uncertain without the fixing of a mini- 
mum wage, and the extension of Wages Boards to 
agriculture is, to our thinking, an integral and indispens- 
able part of the policy. Whitbread, with Fox’s 
approval, put that proposal forward in the ‘twenties of 
Nor should we 
hesitate to propose in case of need a grant which would 
enable these cottages to be let at less than the economic 
rent. The social gain in independence and efficiency 
would amply justify an expenditure which need never 
be high and probably would not be permanent. 

The policy of the land is the policy of the laborer’s 
cottage and the laborer’s wage. The case for taxation 
presents itself when we face the difficulty of finding the 
land. There is no way of dealing with the landlord who 
prefers to surround himself with uninhabited acres, 
save by a tax which will force into the market land of 
which he does not make the economic use. To transfer 
the burden of the rates from the buildings and improve- 
ments to the site value of the land, is to achieve a double 
object. It relieves the ratepayer and eases his opposition 
to all that is most progressive and beneficial in the work 
of local government, including education. It forces the 
landowner to sell before an artificial stringency has 
raised the price of land to famine rates. It would mean 
in the country a direct and immediate benefit to the 
farmer and the small-holder, who to-day is penalised for 
his enterprise. It would mean in the towns the reduc- 
tion of local taxation, and with it a direct relief to every 
family budget. But the re-adjustment of taxation is a 
means to an end. That end is the liberation of the 
laborer from a feudal servitude, and the restoration to 
the village and the countryside of its natural enterprise 
and productivity. 





THE MADNESS OF THE 
RAILWAY. 


ie 
Ir has sometimes occurred to us to ask how the procedure 


RUSSO-IN DIAN 


in the House of Commons in a Foreign Office debate 
would differ from that which obtains to-day, if it wer 
a mere Duma with restricted powers, or a Crown Colon} 
Legislature. One question clearly stirs the House, and 
on that one question there is little difference of view 
among parties. The mass of educated opinion is alarmed 
by the project of a Russo-Indian railway, and there 
is only a difference of accent and motive among the 
protests which come from Radicals, Imperialists, and 
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Anglo-Indians. When Mr. Ponsonby agrees with Sir 
John Rees and Lord Ronaldshay with Mr. Dillon, we 
may fairly conclude that the Foreign Office is pursuing a 
Sir Edward 
Grey answered his critics. He showed the perfection of 


that kind of tact which is rather a social instinct than a 


course of which the country disapproves. 


conscious political strategy; but on the main point he 
conceded nothing, and we may add that he answered 
nothing. The project will goon. The Societé d’Etudes, 
formed under Russo-British auspices, will continue its 
work in Paris. Our Minister will continue to give it 
his backing in Teheran. If, as we think likely, it will 
have to demand a subsidy from the British and Russian 
Governments, the House of Commons will have a nominal 
opportunity of defeating the Cabinet (and incidentally 
of destroying Home Rule, Free Trade, and Social 
Reform) before the obligation is actually incurred. But, 
save for this meaningless undertaking, Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech was, in substance, a defiance of his critics, 
which lost nothing of its gravity because it was couched 
in a form suave, inoffensive, and almost deferential. A 
Russian Minister executing the same manceuvre from 
the tribune of the Duma would have insulted the 
majority, taunted them with their impotence, and some- 
where interpolated an aside to the effect that he thanked 
God that Russia has no Constitution. The British 
manner is vastly more decorous, and it is also, from the 
standpoint of a bureaucracy determined to have its way, 
immensely more successful. 

To a candid mind which wishes to understand the 
case for its opponents, this trans-Persian railway pre- 
sents the most baffling problem in all our recollection. 
It is baffling because the very persons who affect to 
despise the military danger latent in this railway are 
precisely those who beat the alarm drums at the bare 
suggestion of a Channel Tunnel, and even shook their 
heads over the Bagdad Railway. But what is there to 
be said for the line? No one imagines that our trade 
with India is going to desert the sea-route for the sake 
of a costly land transit. It is even admitted with the 
utmost candor that the line is never likely to earn a 
profit, and must be heavily subsidised. The Russian 
traders in Moscow are hostile to it from their own com- 
uercial standpoint. Our own traders are equally clear 
that their requirements call rather for a line running 
into the interior from the sea, from Mohammera at the 
head of the Gulf to Ispahan. What was true of that 
similar African megalomania, the Cape to Cairo line, is 
true also of this Asiatic project. The utility of railways 
‘o trade in such cases is not in furnishing a through- 
toute, but rather in providing roads by which sea-borne 
goods can be carried from the ports into the interior. 
The most exhaustive discussion has so far disclosed only 
one advantage which this line may be supposed to offer. 
It will save four or five days in the transit of mails and 
Passengers to India, as compared with the Suez Canal 
route. But even this service all but vanishes, when we 
recollect that, as compared with the Bagdad route, the 
‘aving in time will be only one day. We will not do the 
Foreign Office the injustice of supposing that a considera- 
‘ion so frivolous as this could weigh with it in inducing 


It to give its support to the railway. The case against 





it neither gains nor loses by discussion. It is so obvious 
that the least expert civilian grasps it as readily as the 
soldier, and so incontrovertible that no single military 
authority has yet come forward to dispute it. Neither 
by breaks of gauge nor by diversion of route can the fact 
be altered that it will abolish the central desert zone of 
Persia which is now the chief protection of India against 
a Russian invasion, make our frontiers conterminous 
with a great military Empire, and force us in the end to 
reconsider our whole military problem, and to assume 
with the risks at the same time the burdens of a great 
land power. The more the defenders of the scheme 
accumulate useless safeguards, the nearer do they come 
to admitting the danger. 

The explanation of this scheme is, we suppose, the 
Our 
Foreign Office is still pursuing its ingenuous purpose of 


explanation of our whole ruinous Persian policy. 


buying Russia’s friendship and support, by the simple 
process of yielding to her at every turn. We are now 
about to show our child-like confidence in her by building 
the road by which she can advance on India. The idea 
is, we suppose, that if by all our acts and words we pro- 
claim our hope that Russia will be for all time our friend, 
and our partner in the game of the Balance of Power, 
she will, for very shame, find herself compelled to live up 
to our touching belief in her. We are treating the 
Russian autocracy as the Greeks used to treat the 
Eumenides. There would be less of this pathetic self- 
if our press did its duty more honestly in 
reproducing the real facts about the policy of Russia 
in the Concert. 


delusion 


The remarkable leading article in 


” 


which the “ Novoye Vremya’’ welcomed the meeting of 


the Tsar and the Kaiser has been translated by the 


” 


‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ and carefully ignored by the 


‘‘Times.’’ It is a vehement and entirely candid plea 
for the ranging of Russia by the side of Germany in the 
European balance. It is, we think, the general opinion 
of instructed Frenchmen that Russia, straddling with 
great dexterity between the two groups to her vast profit, 
is now rather more definitely in the German than in the 
Franco-British camp. The “ Novoye Vremya’’ speaks 
for the dominant reactionary tendencies in Russia, and 
it is always the mouthpiece of someone at the Foreign 
Office. It seems to foreshadow a Russo-German effort 
to challenge British supremacy at sea, and it commits 
itself to the illuminating statement that ‘‘ only the loss 
of India by England, from whatever cause, would estab- 
lish permanent peace between us and her.’’ The 
‘‘cause’’ is as likely to be this trans-Persian railway 
as another. We peace’’ with 
Russia, but the idea of pursuing it by way of the loss 
of India is not within the avowed purposes of any British 
school of thought. To go on with this railway in the 
face of such warnings as these is a folly so colossal that 
we risk it only from our inability to believe that it is 
imminent. Mr. Ponsonby’s word, ‘‘ madness,’’ is a mild 
and moderate epithet. Once more Sir Edward Grey 
committed himself to his old obsession of European 
‘“‘ groups.’’ Once more it is apparent that he is building 
on a foundation of sand. 


desire ‘‘ permanent 


The ‘‘ groups’’ are so fluid 
that they offer security neither for a balance of power 
nor yet forelementary security. The policy has ruinously 
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failed, and the statesmanship which refuses to face the 
facts is incurring the gravest responsibility in the history 
of our Empire. 





PEACE BY STARVATION. 


Here in the East End of London is a working-class 
population of a quarter of a million suffering the misery 
of slow starvation because the Port Authority and the 
employers are bent upon breaking Trade Unionism and 
reverting to the practice of individual labor contracts, 
which has now virtually disappeared from every great 
industry, excepting agriculture, in this country. This 
interpretation of the case will doubtless be denied. But 
no other is consistent with the continued refusal of the 
organised employers to take any step which shall bring 
them into intercourse with the representatives of 
the employees. In their earnest desire for a pacific 
settlement the Bishops appear to us to minimise the 
‘‘margin of difference’’ between the two parties. It 
is true that the nen have expressed their willingness to 
go back to work on condition that ‘‘ a committee shall be 
formed, containing some of their representatives, to 
examine into the question of their grievances, on the 
basis of Sir Edward Clarke’s report.’’ It is also true 
that the employers have declared that after the 
resumption of work ‘‘ the freest submission of grievances 
will be allowed to employees, and just and generous 
But the 
margin of difference is, in our judgment, very wide. It 


consideration promptly accorded to them.”’ 


is all the difference between a partial and an impartial 
adjudicator, between a settlement of grievances by 
amicable discussion between the representatives of the 
two parties and an arbitrary decision by one party. The 
‘just and generous consideration ’’ promised means 
such justice and such generosity as commend themselves 
to a body of men who have already justified themselves 
before the public by insisting that their past treatment 
of their employees has been just and generous, and that 
they are not responsible for any individual motives of 
injustice or ungenerosity on the part of a minority of 
The Bishops 
rightly recognise that ‘‘any real investigation of 


unscrupulous or inconsiderate firms. 


alleged grievances must involve some consultation with 
the men.’’ But this is just what the employers and the 
Port Authority deny. They refuse to pledge themselves 
to any sort of consultation with the men, for such con- 
sultation means meeting the men’s representatives. 
They have calculated that it will pay them better to 
break down the rebellion of the workmen by imposing 
a prolonged starvation upon thousands of families, and 
by causing grave injury to the trade of the country. 
Their own temporary losses they reckon to recoup by the 
stronger position in which they think to find themselves 
in fixing wages and other conditions of labor upon broken 
and submissive workmen. They prefer peace by starva- 
tion to peace by agreement. 

In our judgment the cause of civilisation is itself at 
stake in the demand that so selfish, so brutal, so anti- 
social an attitude shall not prevail. No Government 
that deserves the name can submit to so insolent a 
defiance of public opinion and public interests as that 





which the ex-Liberal Minister who speaks for the Port 
of London has undertaken to maintain. However 
blamable the initial action of the transport workers was 
in coming out, and however violent the language and 


conduct of one of their leaders, they have done every- 


thing in their power to repair that initial blunder, short . 


of the unconditional surrender which it is idle to demand 
from any body of Englishmen. They have agreed to 
every conciliatory suggestion that has been made. When 
Sir Edward Clarke, on the request of the Government, 
made his inquiry, the men accepted it, the masters 
repudiated it, as a basis of conciliation. The Govern. 
ment’s invitation to a joint conference was accepted by 
the men, refused by the masters. The Government’s 
proposal of a Joint Board, for regulating the observance 
of agreements, was next accepted by the men, who even 
professed their willingness to accept financial guarantees 
against breaches of agreements. The employers gave a 
blank refusal to this constructive proposal. Finally, 
when Sir George Askwith, after the failure of the 
national strike, asked the employers whether, upon the 
resumption of work, they would be prepared to meet 
the representatives of the men, Lord Devonport 
absolutely refused. 

The “normal attitude’’ of Government in trade 
disputes may be, as Mr. Asquith a fortnight ago in- 
sisted, “one of complete detachment and impartiality.” 
But our brief rehearsal of events will serve to show that 
this normal attitude has not been maintained, and cannot 
be maintained in such a trade dispute as this. The Port 
of London Authority is not a voluntary group of private 
traders, but a statutory body, enjoying certain rights and 
privileges, and subject to certain obligations fixed by 
statute. It is even accorded a right to call upon Parlia- 
ment for financial assistance in case of grave financial 
emergencies, and we observe this week a correspondent 
in the “ Times’’ arguing in favor of a further measure 
of support from public sources. As we have already 
pointed out, among the express obligations laid upon the 
Port is that of assisting in the process of decasualising 
labor at the docks. Now, the whole attitude of Lord 
Devonport is a reckless repudiation of this public status 
of the Port. This is no longer to be tolerated. The 
Government must now, with no further delay, revert to 
that policy clearly adumbrated in their action in the 
beginning of this strike, and, for some quite unit- 
telligible reason, dropped when its proposals were refused 
by the employers. Unless the Port Authority and the 
employers are now willing to accept the Joint Board 
they formerly refused, the Government should pass, with 
the same provisions for emergency as they employed in 
the Coal Strike, either an amending Act imposing such 
conciliatory machinery upon them, or, if preferable, an 
Act applicable to all employers and labor in the riverside 
industries. 

It is no valid objection to such a policy that a good 
many employers lie outside the Employers’ associations, 
and that in some of the trades there is much unorganised 
labor. The principle of the New Zealand Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, imposing upon all employers and 
all workers, whether organised or not, those conditions of 
work agreed upon by the representatives of organised 
capital and labor in the trade, is held to contain a sound 
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and practicable policy. The terms of employment agreed 
by the Joint Boards would be implied in all labor con- 
tracts throughout the trade, and would be legally en- 
forcible upon both parties, including the associations 
and the unions. If there were attached to such an Act 
a provision similar to that adopted in the Canadian Act 
of 1907, securing upon penalties a month’s notice and a 
compulsory public inquiry before a strike or lock-out 
could take place, so disgraceful a state of affairs as that 
exhibited in this dock strike would be impossible. We 
are not blind to the grave difficulties of such a mode of 
settlement. There can be no absolute security against 
stoppages of industry, so long as both capital and labor 
repudiate compulsory arbitration and insist upon main- 
taining the ultimate right of the strike and lock-out. 
But some such legislative action as we here suggest, 
though no panacea, would greatly reduce the likelihood 
of stoppages such as now confront the nation every few 
months. 

It is unfortunate that any Government, for lack of 
a wider and further sighted policy, should be driven 
to a series of ad hoc interventions to meet each separate 
emergency. If statecraft has any meaning, it involves 
provision beforehand against classes of events likely to 
occur by the operation of common causes. This Govern- 
ment, during the last twelve months, has been faced by 
three strikes of the first degree of magnitude, and every- 
one is well aware that others are to be anticipated. 
Most of these troubles are rooted in the wage-question, 
and in a profound and growing dissatisfaction with the 
current modes of settling the remuneration of labor. 
Why does not the Liberal Government definitely aban- 
don the exploded notion that the State can “keep a 
ring’? in any great industrial struggle, and set about 
devising a legislative policy accommodated to modern 
industrial requirements and modern public sentiments? 
It would thus avoid the dilemma of professing principles 
of laissez faire which it is forced to abandon upon each 
emergency. Meanwhile, its duty is plain. Having no 
such clearly thought-out policy at its disposal, it must 
assert the supremacy of the popular will, so plainly 
asserted in Parliament last week, by one more ad hoc 
remedy. It should aim at procuring the retirement of 
the foolish and obstructive Lord Devonport, and bringing 


” 


such “inducement, stimulus, or pressure,’’ as is needed 
to oblige the Port Authority to agree to meet upon a 
Joint Board the responsible representatives of the men. 
Upon this agreement the men would return to employ- 
ment, and the Joint Board should be empowered to work 
out terms of a settlement, which, when accepted by 
organised capital and labor, should be enforcible 
throughout the trades. The Ministry ought never to 
have abandoned the task it took up eight weeks ago, 
recognising, as it then did, the duty of a government to 
preserve the elements of economic order in society. We 
hope it will now revert to this task and carry it to a 


successful end. 








TORYISM AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 


To-pay completes the first stage of the National Insur- 
ance Act administration. So far as Health Insurance is 
concerned, it has represented the creation of a 
huge Government Department, concerned with the 





vital interests of fourteen millions of persons. The 
amount of work this Department has performed 
within six months is well-nigh incredible. Millions of 
leaflets and thousands of lectures have diffused know- 
ledge of a Statute, of necessity complicated, amongst all 
classes affected. Special Committees have elaborated the 
various regulations and Special Orders required by the 
Act for its application to various special classes of per- 
sons; and these Regulations and Orders have been pub- 
lished and explained. The great Advisory Committees, 
representing the employers of labor, large and small, 
insured persons, and every other class and interest 
affected by the Act, have met and considered the Regu- 
lations ; have made many useful suggestions which have 
been embodied in them ; and have shown the great value 
of the assistance of those who are willing to give the 
benefit of their special knowledge and experience. Many 
hundreds of approved societies, including millions of old 
and new members, have been helped in adjustment of 
rules to meet the new conditions, and are now en- 
thusiastically engaged in enrolling large numbers of 
adherents. Letters of advice, to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands, have been issued in response to individual 
appeals for information. To-day the machinery stands 
complete. Insurance cards are actually in the hands of 
probably three-quarters of the insurable population. 
Local Insurance Committees have been constituted in 
every county and county borough, and will immediately 
commence, with the co-operation of the county councils, 
to provide the sanatoria and other treatment comprised 
in sanatorium benefit. Every effort made by malice and 
selfishness to break down the administration of the Act 
at the beginning of its operation has miserably 
failed. The misunderstandings necessarily incidental to 
so gigantic an enterprise will diminish with every day’s 
activities. Long before the completion of the waiting 
period, the Act will be working smoothly and efficiently ; 
and immediately the benefits begin, criticism, except on 
possible points of technical detail, will incontinently 
die away. 


The first reflection in this moment of breathing 
space is of the magnitude of the task which has been 
accomplished in the creation of this National Insurance 
Scheme. Impartial observers, who saw only the surface 
in this country, wondered why national insurance had 
never come before; those who probed down below that 
surface wondered if it could ever come at all. The vast 
machinery of complicated vested interests which had 
grown up for over 100 years, dealing with every type 
and class of the working people of this country, pre- 
sented a spectacle at once of random disorganised effort 
and of certainties of resistance to disturbance such as 
no other field of communal enterprise could have offered. 
There were special bodies confining themselves to sick 
insurance, varying in character from the great Friendly 
Societies, with their hundreds of thousands of members, 
to the obscure village Slate Club, whose scanty 
numbers every cold winter diminished. There were 
organisations like the Trades Unions which had taken 
up sick insurance as auxiliary to other purposes which 
many of them regarded as of greater importance. There 
was a gigantic network of collecting societies and com- 
panies, mainly occupied with insurance against death, 
who also realised that their position must be profoundly 
disturbed by any National Insurance Act. There were 
societies private and public, interests private and public, 
with the great medical profession which for years had 
been split into contending parties in efforts to get some 
kind of unified action to raise the status and income of 
those of its members who attended upon the poor. The 
setting aside of all these, and the establishment of a State 
insurance, with a State medical service accompanying it, 
would have been impossible. No less impossible, as it 
seemed, was the task of gathering all these conflicting 
interests into one harmonious whole, the adjustment of 
apparent irreconcilables, the persuasion to give as well 
as to take, in an incorporation in which the effort of 
the weakest might not be lost, and the effort of the 
strongest might receive fresh stimulus and power. It 
has been done by the energy and courage of one man, 
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in a work which, when recorded in history, will lead men 
to affirm a belief that there were giants in the land in 
those days. 

And the second thought, coming with what detach- 
ment is possible in one still engaged in the passing 
polemic, is a thought of wonder not unmingled with 
regret that this work should not have been the effort 
of the union of all parties which desire the welfare of 
the nation. Twice the official Opposition could have 
accepted both the responsibility and the reputation freely 
offered to them. It is easy, of course, to offer the 
obvious retort that the only reason why we express such 
a sentiment now is because we find that the Insurance 
Act can be used against us to-day in party politics in 
the constituencies. I have been trying to think of it 
apart from all such ephemeral considerations. I cannot 
myself say to-day that any suggestions which I have 
heard put forward, either in debates in the House of 
Commons or in connection with its administrative work- 
ing for the past six months, are suggestions that one 
could definitely affirm, if they. were accepted, would 
make the Act a better Act to-day. But I can imagine 
that if, either at its introduction as a Bill, or later in its 
administration as an Act, the Conservatives had accepted 
the offer frankly made to them to take this measure out 
of the party arena, there might be clauses in the Act 
to-day which would make it more efficient in its working ; 
and there would be, both in respect of knowledge among 
the people affected and also in the actual work of 
administration, an easing of the burden of its initiation 
at this time. 


The first offer came from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when the Act was introduced, that represen- 
tatives from both parties should sit at a round table and 
discuss how best to improve it, as an_ entirely 
non-party measure of Social Reform. The offer 
was made at a time when opposition to the Act 
was never anticipated to be an electoral asset, but 
when all men were uttering its praises and each Con- 
servative newspaper outvieing the other in the magnitude 
of that praise. The offer was rejected. The history of 
that refusal will some day be told as a record of the 
failure of statesmanship in presence of sudden and un- 
foreseen circumstances. In its place came lip service 
in Parliament, and an ever-increasing opposition in the 
country, swelling as the word was sent up to party 
headquarters that votes could be gained by attacking 
a measure which affected many vested interests and 
which demanded universal present payment for future 
benefit. 

The second opportunity came when the Bill had 
become an Act. Once more a definite appeal was made 
to the Opposition that they should join in the work of 
administration of an Act which, however much they 
might oppose in detail, they themselves had refused to 
reject, and the principles of which they professed en- 
thusiastically to be their own. And, for a second time, 
the offer was refused. Unfortunately, the influence of 
the wirepullers in the country, who thought that they 
had “got hold of a good thing at last,’’ proved a 
stronger attraction than the adoption of an alternative 
patriotic policy. It is easy to understand this choice, 
for they had been fighting impossible elections for six 
years, for six years continuously beaten, and were 
still without a cry or a policy to which for a 
moment the industrial population would respond. 
So the lead was immediately set by Mr. Bonar 
Law, in the debate on the Address, by furious 
charges of corruption and the using of public 
money for party funds, combined with the assertion that 
if his party came into power the Act would be 
immediately repealed. The lead thus set was taken up 
by lesser men. Although certain notable and generous 
exceptions stand out conspicuous from the general 
throng, the great mass of the Tory Party set themselves 
to injure in every way possible the preliminary and 
necessary work required. The Commissioners have, 
therefore, been building the edifice under fire. Ingenuity 
and energy which might have been put into the common 
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stock in order that the best possible result could be 
obtained, have for the past six months been exercising 
every kind of influence in order to hamper or destroy. 
First came the bitter attack against the lecturers whom 
the Commissioners had chosen to give information, which 
everyone recognised as necessary, and against the 
pamphlets which have been perfectly impartial exposi- 
tions of the law of the land. Then came the wildest charges 


| of corruption in the appointments of the Commission. 


Later every order or regulation issued was twisted or 
distorted, every answer demanded in Parliament or out- 
side was used by newspapers or party pamphleteers in 
order to excite prejudice or derision. During every by- 
election a hurricane of prejudice, misrepresentation, and 
some downright lying on the Act accompanied and over- 
shadowed the normal party propaganda. The thing un- 
doubtedly for a time succeeded, and the Conservative 
Party machine was able to register occasional inglorious 
triumphs. Against all these influences the Commis- 
sioners have fought their way towards the present 
position. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons in the country 
believed Mr. Bonar Law when he said the Conservatives 
would repeal the Act, and believed also all the nonsense 
produced from time to time in the Yellow Press stating 
that the Government was tottering to its fall. Ta 
consequence, it was difficult to get them to take any 
necessary steps, when they were convinced that all their 
efforts would be waste labor. The insinuation that the 
fourpences of the workmen were being collected in order 
to give £400 a year to members of Parliament became 
part of the official Conservative literature. The 
attained their reward. They have undoubtedly made the 
position of administration more difficult, and they may 
rejoice at temporary difficulties which might have been 
easily avoided if they had seen in their wisdom the 
possibility of a different attitude. 

But the triumph, even in the narrow sphere of party 
politics, is but a transitory one. In the larger sphere 
of general social organisation it is destined to prove 
entirely harmful to all the interests for which those 
who are responsible for it are supposed to stand. For 
the Insurance Act is a great conservative measure of 
social reform. It follows the example of the contribu- 
tory schemes which have been advanced by all the great 
statesmen on the Continent who stand for the present 
social order and who find that order threatened by new 
forces which they cannot control. It is a conservative 
Act in the sense that it makes for the stability of the 
present system rather than for the disturbance of it. 
Within that system it will provide the remedy of 
organised compassion for suffering, and the remedy of 
organised intelligence for ignorance. But it offers no 
definite revolt against that social order, nor, except in- 
directly, can it be held to encourage the forces that are 
making for its passing. Only those who maintain the 
rather extravagant paradox that to make the working 
people more comfortable, less haunted by fear during 
sickness, healthier in the normal occupations of their 
lives is to make them more fiercely filled with social 
discontent, could maintain that the Insurance Act. is 
on the side of what all Europe has begun to anticipate 
—the coming social revolution. Indeed, so far has this 
been seen by men of intelligence that everywhere writers 
and speakers who have abandoned the present social 
order as hopeless, and who think that only by shattering 
it to bits they will be able “to remould it nearer to 
their hearts’ desire,’’ have flung themselves in pas- 
sionate opposition to an Act which they believe may 
retard that process of destruction. 


To state that it is a conservative measure is not, of 
course, to state that it should not be fathered by 4 
Radical Government. For, if progress is to be main- 
tained without violence and upheaval in some gradual 
readjustment of conditions, which everyone alike 
acknowledges must speedily be altered, any Government 
not allied to the forces of revolution must of necessity 
carry measures that conserve as well as measures that 
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destroy. The Insurance Act, as one of the first of 
these kinds, has come between two great measures of 
the second order: the destruction of the power of the 
House of Lords, a great political measure of emancipa- 
tion, in the past; and the coming changes in our land 
system, which will provide a great social measure of 
emancipation in the future. Between them stands the 
Insurance Act, to the credit now of a statesman and a 
Party who have been able to show through it that they 
can build as well as destroy. But it is an Act which 
might have been brought in at any time during the ten 
years of Tory rule had Tory democracy survived Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s retirement, or had there been 
one statesman in that forlorn company which drifted to 
destruction six years ago, with ability sufficient to con- 
struct it, and with energy and courage to carry it 
through. 

The time passed, and times and opportunities lost 
to parties never return. And now we are confronted 
with the astonishing and bewildering spectacle of a 
political party in organised attempt to excite hostility 
toan Act by the use of arguments which inevitably lead 
to conclusions making for the utter destruction of all 
that they are supposed to hold dear. 

For what is the whole argument of the Tory lecturer 
against the Act as it appears to the country elector? 
It is entirely an argument designed to excite him against 
paying his contribution; whether it takes the form of 
saying that he is paying more than he ought, or that 
he is paying for the insurance of other classes than his 
own, or that he is paying for that which he could get 
with less payment or without payment from other 
sources outside. One of the chief arguments used is that 
he is in reality paying the whole sum required, that he 
pays his own contribution, that the employer’s contri- 
bution will be laid upon him by the contributor, and 
that, as he is the taxpayer, he will also pay the 
contribution of the State. But every argument used, 
whether in reputable guise in Parliament or dressed up 
in the appeal, alike sordid and grotesque, of the Tariff 
Reform lecturer or Ulster Unionist who has been told 
that he can most profitably spend his time in attacking 
the Insurance Act, is welcome material for the 
propagandism of a party with quite other ideals. This 
party is simultaneously declaring that it is unjust to 
extort even a farthing for national insurance from the 
working people of this country. On the one hand, the 
Conservative is shrieking, ‘‘ You are getting nothing for 
your 4d.,’’ or ‘‘ You ought to get more for your 4d.,’’ 
or “‘ You ought not to pay 4d. at all.’’ On the other 
hand, the Socialist, with unimpeachable facts, is exhibiting 
to the same working man the products of the enormous 
super-wealth of: this country ; so many millions divided 
among so few persons; so astonishing a display of waste 
and empty extravagance and luxury among the wealthy 
lasses of this country, as to offer almost in itself an 
msult to the laborious existence of the poor. Small 
wonder if, when these two poles meet, the charge should 
result in devastating explosion ; that the statement of 
the Conservative of what the workman is not getting 
out of the Act for 4d. a week should reinforce the 
preaching of the Socialist that Society would have no 
dificulty—and with only the abandonment of some 
Portion of its pleasures—in itself paying the whole 4d. 
ofthe workman. Such is the lesson of the by-elections 
on the Insurance Act. When the Tories in the House 
of Commons were rapturously cheering the drop of a 
3,000 Liberal majority at Ilkeston, a shrewd observer 
of political change remarked, ‘‘If they only had the 
sense to know what that drop really meant, instead of 
rejoicing, they would be filled with a great foreboding.’’ 

or what that and other similar by-elections meant was 
this—not, that any revival was perceptible among the 
working classes of a Tory creed, which has less life 
among them to-day than ever before; but a determina- 
on among thousands of the working people to vote for 
any Opposition candidate as a means of expressing con- 
demnation of a Government which passed contributory 
schemes of insurance instead of making the rich pay for 
them. It is not a return to a social reaction ; it is a 





demand, in the only method at the moment effective, 
for a social revolution. 


Such is the sordid and sorrowful end, like the last 
guttering of a dying candle flame, of a party once inspired 
by an ideal of the union of all classes, and possessing 
a record of not ignoble social service. The old feudal 
belief of a paternal responsibility for the welfare of the 
poorer classes vanishes to a peevish complaint that it is too 
much trouble to attend to the simplest requirements of 
the machinery of social welfare. So, too, ideals of a 
reputable Conservative policy preached to those who have 
wealth and leisure are vanishing in an exhibition of 
combined foolishness and selfishness which, if it were 
universal, might justify despair of the Commonwealth. 

Meantime, men of goodwill who look towards the 
future and rightly discern the signs of the time, rejoice 
to-day that this particular social effort is complete. The 
work of those who have tried to hinder its construction 
has broken down. No large body that has been asso- 
ciated with sick insurance and health provision has been 
persuaded to stand out in the matter. From the tiny 
village clubs to the great affiliated orders, through all 
the various instruments of insurance which have brought 
some knowledge of methods of provision against the 
accidents of sickness and death, there is to-day a great 
determination to work the Act to its greatest 
advantage. The employers have refused to listen to 
the somewhat dismal piping of those who tried to 
organise general passive resistance, and the ebullition of 
the farmer and the occasional splutter from those who do 
not wish to pay for their servants, must be accepted as a 
demonstration alike foolish and transitory. For many 
weeks to come every effort will be made to excite pre- 
judice, to suggest confusion, to stir up hostility in con- 
nection with all those varied types and classes of persons 
whose position under a National Insurance Act is not 
immediately and clearly defined. That noise, too, will 
pass. In a space of time very short in the life of a 
generation, men will acclaim another successful con- 
quest of humanity in its eternal warfare against the 
ancient enemies of mankind. 

C. F. G. Masterman. 





Hife and Letters. 


A SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE. 
Tue intellectual promoters, the agitators, and the leaders 
of popular movements in this country, as on the Continent 
of Europe, have seldom been drawn from the masses. 
It was men of the middle-classes, such as Owen, Hodgkin, 
Place, with Radicals such as Hume and Fox, who found 
ideas and inspiration for the earlier nineteenth-century 
agitations, and the active guidance, even of the Chartist 
movement, lay with middle-class leaders like Cartwright. 
Hunt and O’Connor Corbett, and Bradlaugh have been 
the only great leaders of powerful popular movements who 
in the true sense can be said to have ‘‘ sprung from the 
people.’’ The same has been notoriously the case in the 
modern Socialist movement of Europe. Lassalle, Marx, 
Bebel, Liebknecht, Jaurés, Ferri, Vandervelde, Hynd- 
man, Morris, and the Fabian leaders in this country, have 
done most of the thinking and direction. Now, in the 
United States this acceptance by the populace of 
intellectual middle-class leadership for the achievement 
of political and industrial democracy has seldom been 
possible. In the first place, the distinction between a 
working-class and a middle-class has never until quite 
recent years been clearly recognised. Capitalism as a 
class cleavage has been the product of the single genera- 
tion since the Civil War, and its significance as the 
creator of a large proletarian population, rooted in 
wagelabor, has been assimilated very slowly and 
imperfectly by the popular mind. The great variety 
and changing shape of the social-economic problems 
which came up in the different sections of the 
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Republic long bewildered the minds of men who tried to 
figure out in advance the national destiny, and to dis- 
criminate the abiding from the merely transient, the 
representative from the exceptional. In such conditions 
it required uncommon insight, courage, and pertinacity 
of purpose for an American to assume the ré/e of social 
prophet. In a country where panaceists have abounded, 
founding the salvation of the commonwealth on green- 
backs, free silver, or a single-tax, or experimenting in 
some brand-new communal arrangement, it was difficult 
for a clear social analyst, patiently exposing the dangers 
and needs of the situation, to gmin recognition and 
influence. 

When time gives a true perspective to the events and 
personages of the last forty years, the name of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd will figure as that of the man who saw 
and expounded more clearly than any other of his 
countrymen the meaning of capitalism as it unfolded 
itself in the country where natural and political con- 
ditions enabled it to ripen most rapidly, and who devoted 
himself most persistently to devising remedies for its 
abuses. 

The biography of this fine thinker and fighter for the 
people of America, just published by Putnams Sons, not 
merely presents the portrait of a singularly charming 
and generous personality, but supplies a more intelligible 
commentary upan the really important movements in 
American life from 1870 onwards than can be found in 
any other single book. For Henry Lloyd was in the 
foremost fighting rank with pen and tongue in every 
distinctively popular struggle of his time. While still 
a youth at college, in 1868, he took an active part as 
secretary in the Free Trade League, helping to raise the 
standard of revolt inside the Republican Party against the 
insidious policy of Protection, and he continued to fight 
for the new cause of Liberal Republicanism until it was 
betrayed in 1872 by Greeley and his men of compromise. 
Twenty years later, as a leader of the new People’s Party, 
formed by a fusion of Radical Democrats with Labor 
men, he underwent the same disillusioning experience, 
when his new party delivered itself over to Bryan. Had 
he lived to the year 1912, he would have witnessed 
another short-lived endeavor of restive Radicals to shake 
off the thraldom of the regular machines. Possibly he 
might have helped to give a different turn to events by 
furnishing those qualities of light and leading so con- 
spicuously wanting in Mr. Roosevelt. For no American 
was so well qualified for that economic interpretation of 
history which is so much needed for the American 
statesmen of to-day. While other American Liberals 
were absorbed in the struggle against the corruption and 
tyranny of the Tariff, Lloyd saw graver related menaces 
in the rise of the Standard Oil Company, the earliest of 
the monster trusts, and in the control which the great 
Railroads and Mining Corporations were fastening upon 
the rich resources of the country and the lives of its 
inhabitants. Through the ’eighties, in the magazines 
and newspapers, he strove to rouse the intelligence and 
conscience of his countrymen against the new power 
which was secretly stealing away their liberties. The 
story of Spring Valley in his ‘‘ Strike of Millionaires 
against Miners ’’ stirred a passionate wave of indignation. 
But it soon passed away. Sensational revelations of 
wrong-doing in America have usually evaporated in misty 
passion. 

This has been true even of the close, powerful, 
and systematic exposure of the Standard Oil Trust, made 
first by Mr. Lloyd, afterwards by Miss Tarbel. The 
notion that there exists a class of ‘‘ criminal rich,’’ who 
should be tracked down by law and punished, and that 
then all will be well, is the counterpart of the 
almost equally foolish notion that, if the whole 
employing classes could be aroused to a sense of their 
moral responsibilities to their workmen and society, the 
cause of justice and progress would be won. So long as 
these sentimental notions sway the minds of men, no 
enlightened constructive policy will be attempted. As 
the first clear accurate analysis of the actual methods of 
the new industrial monopoly, Lloyd’s ‘‘ Wealth against 
Commonwealth ’’ is entitled to a far higher valuation 
than either George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty’’ or 
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Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward,’’ the two contempor 
American works whose popularity immensely exceeded 
that which it obtained. Had Lloyd lived to trace the 
later history of the oil magnates, showing how from gil 
they have passed into banking and finance, and railroad 
enterprise, linking up the several supports of monopoly, 
and forming a section of that great conspiracy against 
the freedom and the property of the common people, 
known, for want of an exacter title, as the money power, 
his book of revelations would have had a completeness 
impossible in the early ‘nineties when it appeared. 

But such a man, so prodigal of his personal resources 
in the interest of the people, could hardly hope to live 
into old age, or to bring to completion the large work 
he had begun. For his splendid spirit of self-sacrifice 
impelled him to fling himself into every struggle of the 
weak against the strong that came up in his country. 
No anarchist himself, he headed the movement of protest 
against the illegal condemnation and execution of the 
Chicago Anarchists in 1887, sacrificing friends, influence, 
and property in this unpopular cause. The Anthracite 
Coal Strike in 1903 tore him away from his books, and 
immersed him in the laborious and exciting task of pre- 
paring and conducting, with John Mitchell, the miners’ 
case before the Commission appointed to adjudicate on the 
gravest industrial conflict which America had witnessed, 
His end came fittingly upon him later in the same year. 
Rising from a sick bed to conduct a desperate fight on 
behalf of the citizens of Chicago against a Street Traction 
Company, who were forcing a corrupt charter through 
the Council, he succumbed to an acute attack of 
pneumonia. ‘‘ It was the last two speeches that did it, 
but I’d do it again,’’ are almost his last recorded words, 
and they breathe the spirit of a man whom it is good to 
read about, and better to have known. 

To English readers, Mr. Lloyd, if known at all, 
counts as the writer of works advocating co-partnership, 
co-operation, and industrial arbitration, subjects which 
he had closely studied both in the Old World and the 
New. A Socialist in his moral outlook and his ultimate 
politics, he was far too sane and wise a man to commit 
himself to any sudden wholesale scheme for loading 
American Governments with powers and _ privileges 
which, unless the tyranny of party could be broken, 
would only be twisted into new instruments for plunder- 
ing the people. To him, as to most modern American 
Radicals, the movement towards direct popular govern- 
ment, tempering the misrepresentative system by means 
of the referendum, initiative, and recall, came to commend 
itself as the most practicable method of purifying 
democracy and preparing it for the larger tasks it might 
be called on to undertake. Meanwhile, trade-unionism, 
co-operation, and various other reforming movements 
in the structure of industrial life were sound subjects 
for experiments. He expended an immense amount of 
time, energy, and enthusiasm in inciting Americans to 
such experiments, with how much success we cannot 
judge, and it matters little in comparison with the 
inspiring influence of such a career of public service. He 
had a real genius for combining industry with enthusiasm, 
and for devoting both to the service of the people, seeking 
for himself neither place, nor power, nor gain, nor fame. 
We would recommend those who think American politics 
essentially sordid or uninteresting to revise their judg- 
ment in the light of this biography. 





THE PRIEST OF NEMI. 


Here it is cool under thick alders, close to the water's 
edge, where frogs are doing their very best to sing: 
Hidden in some depth of the sky, the Dog Star rages, 
and overhead the mid-day sun marches across his blazing 
barrack-square. Far away the heathen violently rage; 
the world is full of rumors of war, and the kings of the 
earth take counsel together against liberty and peace: 
But here under thick alders it is cool, and the deep water 
of the lake that lies brooding within the silent crater of 
these Alban hills, stretches before us an unrufiled surface 
of green and indigo profoundly mingled. | Wandering 
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about among overgrown and indistinguishable gardens 
under the woods, women and girls are gathering straw- 
perries and loading them up in great wicker baskets for 
the market of Rome. The sound of sawing comes from 
a few old houses by the lake side, that once were mills 
turned by the nymph Egeria’s stream, where Ovid drank. 
Opposite, across the lake, on the top of the old crater’s 
edge, stands a brown village—the church tower, 
unoccupied ‘‘ palace,’’ huddled walls and roofs piled up 
the steep, as Italian villages are made. That is 
Genzano. On the precipitous crag high above our heads 
stands a more ancient village, with fortress tower, 
unoccupied castle, crumbling gates, and the walls and 
roofs of dwellings huddled around them. That is Nemi, 
the village of the sacred wood. 

Except where the rock is too steep for growth, the 
slopes of the deep hollow are covered with trees and 
bushes on every side. But the trees are thickest: where 
the slope falls most gently—so gently that from the foot 
of the crater to the water’s edge the ground for a few 
hundred yards might almost be called a bit of plain. 
Under the trees there the best strawberries grow, and 
there stood the temple of mysterious and blood-stained 
rites. Prowling continually round and round one of the 
trees, the ghastly priest was for centuries there to be 
seen :— 

“The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 

No one can tell in what prehistoric age the succession 
of murdering and murdered priests first began that vigil 
for their lives. It continued with recurrent slaughter 
through Rome’s greatest years. About the time when 
Virgil was still alive, or perhaps just after Christ was 
already born, the geographer Strabo appears actually to 
have seen that living assassin and victim lurking in the 
wood, for he vividly describes him ‘‘ with sword always 
drawn, turning his eyes on every side, ready to defend 
himself against an onslaught.’’ Possibly the priest 
suspected Strabo himself for his outlandish look and 
tongue, for only a runaway slave might murder and 
succeed him. Possibly it was that self-same priest whom 
Caligula, a few years after Christ’s death, hired a 
stalwart ruffian to finish off, because he was growing old 
and decrepit, having defended himself from onslaughts 
too long. Upon the lake the Emperor constructed two 
fine house-boats, devoted to the habits that house-boats 
generally induce (you may still fish up bits of their 
splendor from the bottom, if you have luck), and very 
likely it was annoying to watch the old man still dodder- 
ing round his tree with drawn sword. One would like 
to ask whether the crazy tyrant was aware how well he was 
fulfilling the ancient rite by ordaining the slaughter of 
decrepitude. And one would like to ask also whether 
the stalwart ruffian himself took up the line of 
consecrated and ghastly succession. Someone, at all 
events, took it up; for in the bland age of the Antonines 
the priest was still there, pacing with drawn sword, 
turning his eyes in every direction, lest his successor 
should spring upon him unawares. 

In the opening chapter, which states the central 
problem, still slowly being worked out in the great: series 
of “‘ The Golden Bough,’’ Dr. Frazer has drawn the well- 
known picture of that haunted man. ‘‘ The dreamy 
blue,’ he writes :— 


“The dreamy blue of Italian skies, the dappled shade of 
summer woods, and the sparkle of waves in the sun, can have 
accorded but ill with that stern and sinister figure. Rather 
we picture to ourselves the scene as it may have been witnessed 
by a belated wayfarer on one of those wild autumn nights 
when the dead leaves are falling thick, and the winds seem to 
sing the dirge of the dying year. It is a sombre picture, set to 
melancholy music—the background of forest showing black and 
jagged against a lowering and stormy sky, the sighing of the 
wind in the branches, the rustle of the withered leaves under 
foot, the lapping of the cold water on the shore, and, in the 
foreground, pacing to and fro, now in twilight and now in 
gloom, a dark figure with a glitter of steel at the shoulder 
whenever the pale moon, riding clear of the cloud-rack, peers 
down at him through the matted boughs.” 


For the priest himself it can hardly have been a 
happy life. Thanks to Dr. Frazer, we partly know now 
how much of man’s religious hope and fear that sinister 





figure represented. But he himself had no conception 
of all this, nor can we suppose that even if he had 
possessed Dr. Frazer’s own wealth of knowledge, it 
would have cheered him much. When violent death 
impends on every moment and lurks in every shade, it is 
small consolation to reflect that you stand as a holy 
emblem, protector of a symbolic tree, the mystic mate 
both of the tree itself and of the goddess of fertility in 
man and beast and plant. There is no comfort in the 
knowledge that the slave who waits to kill you, as you 
killed your predecessor in the office, only obeys the wide- 
spread injunction of primitive religion whereby the divine 
powers incarnate in the priest are maintained active and 
wholesome with all the fervor and sprightliness of youth. 
Such knowledge would not relax the perpetual strain of 
terror, nor could the priest have displayed an intelligent 
and scientific interest in all the queer mythologies 
forcibly dragged in and combined to explain his presence 
there—Orestes fleeing like a runaway from the blood- 
stained Euxine shore ; or Hippolytus, faithful worshipper 
of the unwedded goddess, rent by wild horses, and by 
Diana’s prayer to the medicine-god subsequently pieced 
together into life ; or Virbius, counterpart of Hippolytus ; 
or perhaps even the two-faced Janus himself, looking 
before and after. The finest conjectures of research, 
though illustrated in the person of the priest himself, 
could have supplied him with no antidote to those terrors 
of ambushed assassination. 

In his investigations among the ‘‘ sword-dancers ”’ 
of Northern England, Mr. Cecil Sharp has discovered that 
at Earsdon, after the usual captain’s song, a strange 
interlude occurs, in -which two of the dancers feign a 
quarrel, and one is killed and carried out for burial amid 
the lamentations of the ‘‘ Bessy.’’ A travelled doctor, 
however, arrives, and calls to the dead man, ‘‘ Jack! 
take a drop of my little bottle, that'll go down your 
thrittle-throttle.’”” Whereupon up jumps Jack and 
shakes his sword, and the dance proceeds amid the 
rejoicings of Bessy and the rest. So priest slays priest, 
the British Diana laments her hero slain, the British 
#Esculapius, in verse inferior to Euripides, tends him 
back to life, and who in that Northumbrian dance could 
fail to recognise a rite sprung from the same primitive 
worship as the myths of Nemi? But if one had been 
able to stand beside that murderous and apprehensive 
priest, and to foretell to him that in future centuries, 
long after his form of religion had died away, far off in 
Britain, beside the wall of the Empire’s frontier, his 
tragedy would thus be burlesqued by Bessy, Jack, and 
the doctor, one may doubt if he would have expressed 
any kind of scientific interest, or have even smiled, as, 
sword in hand, he prowled around his sacred tree, peering 
on every side. 

Why, then, did he do it? How came it that there 
was always a candidate for that bloody deed and dis- 
quieting existence? It is true that the competition for 
the post appears to have decreased with years. 
Originally, the priest’s murder appears to have been an 
annual affair, regular as the ‘‘ grotter’’ which we are 
now being called upon to remember in London streets, 
or as the Guy Faux, whose fires will in future ages be 
connected with autumnal myths or with the disappear- 
ance of Adonisor Thammuz yearly wounded. The virtues 
of fertility’s god had to be renewed each spring ; year by 
year the priest was slain ; and only by a subsequent con- 
cession to human weakness was he allowed to retain his 
life till he could no longer defend it. The change seems 
to show that, as time went on, the privileges of the office 
were regarded with less eagerness, and it was more 
difficult to find one man a year anxious to be killed. 

But with what motive, century after century, no 
matter at what interval of years, did a volunteer always 
come forward to slay and to be slain? Certainly, the 
priest had to be a runaway slave, but: was Roman slavery 
so hideous that a life of unending terror by day and night 
was to be preferred—a life enslaved as a horse’s, chained 
to the grinding mill in a brickyard, and without the 
horse’s hours of stabled peace? Hunger will drive to 
much, but even when the risky encounter with one’s 
predecessor had been successfully accomplished, what 
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enjoyment could there be in meals eaten in bitter haste, 
with one hand upon the sword? As to money, what 
should all the wealth of the shrine profit a man com- 
eg in Bunyan’s language, to live each day as it were 
is last? Promise of future and eternal bliss? The 
religion held out no sure and certain hope of such a state. 
Joy in the divine service? It is not to vigorous run- 
away slaves that we look for ecstatic rapture in 
performing heaven’s will. Upon the priest was bestowed 
the title of ‘‘ King of the Wood.’’ Canitbethat for that 
barren honor a human being dyed his hands with murder 
and risked momentary assassination for the remainder of 
his lifetime? Well, we have heard of the Man who 
would be King, and empty titles still are sought by 
services equally repellent. ~ 
But, for ourselves, in that forlorn and hag-ridden 
figure we more naturally see a symbol of the generations 
that slay the slayer and shall themselves be slain. It is 
thus that each generation comes knocking at the door— 
comes, rather, so suddenly and unannounced, clutching 
at the Tree of Life, and with the glittering sword of 
youth beating down its worn-out defenders. New blood, 
new thoughts, and hopes each brings to resuscitate 
the living genius of fertility and growth. Often it longs 
imperiously to order in some stalwart ruffian, who will 
finish off decrepitude and make an end; but hardly has 
the younger generation itself assumed the office and taken 
its stand as the Warder of the Tree, when its life and hopes 
in turn are threatened, and among the ambuscading woods 
it hears a footstep coming and sees the gleam of a drawn 
sword. Let us not think too precisely on such events. 
But rather let us climb the toilsome track up to the 
little town, where Cicero once waited to meet the assassin 
Brutus after the murder of the world’s greatest man; 
and there, in the ancient inn still called ‘‘ Diana’s 
Looking-glass ’’ from the old name of the beautiful and 
mysterious lake which lies in profoundly mingled green 
and indigo below it, let us forget impending doom over 
a twopenny quart of wine and a plate of little cuttlefish 
stewed in garlic, after which any priest might confront 
his successor with equanimity. 





THE PASSING OF TRIMALCHIO. 


In one of the lighter masterpieces of modern fiction the 
scene opens with an Aéschylean conflict between a young 
lady from the United States and the head-waiter and 
the chef of a great London hotel. The complication is 
a dish of steak and porter, and the opposing claims are, 
on the one hand, aristocratic tradition, and, on the other, 
plutocratic caprice. Transatlantic appetite requires what 
culinary honor forbids. Pity and terror wrack the 
reader’s breast till a reversal, as surprising as it is swift, 
brings about the dénowement. The father of the young 
lady steps into the manager’s apartment and, in an inter- 
view of five minutes, buys the hotel. Thus by a felicitous 
concurrence of the inevitable and the unexpected a re- 
conciliation is achieved; head-waiter and chef bow sub- 
missive, the steak is cooked, and the millionaire and his 
daughter dine. 

Here, securely established in the happy realms of 
contemporary art, is that worker of miracles, the Dollar 
King. Alien to our great grandparents, he is the 
naturalised hero of to-day. Artists so diverse as Mr. 
Arnold Bennett and Mr. Henry James have clothed him 
in romance, while the readers of the penny novelette look 
confidently to his benevolence to solve the problems of 
decaying baronetcies and governesses in distress. His 
moral contradictions are subtly analysed by the cultured 
dramatist of the uncensored stage, and joyously recon- 
ciled on the higher synthesis of the music-hall. He is to 
the modern world what the magician was to the Middle 
Ages. Girded with power, not unattended by suspicion 
of infernal trafficking, he thrills the popular imagination 
with terror and delight. All things beneath the quiet 
poles move at his command. For him the aeroplane 
soars, the automobile urges its furious career, the yacht 
skims the blue Mediterranean. For him art is ravished 
and antiquity spoiled. For him the stately mansion 
rises in Park Lane, the palace is transplanted bodily 





from Venice to Buenos Aires. For his sake (so ’tis 
whispered) Mona Lisa scorns the vulgar homage of the 
crowd. Like Faustus, he tires his brain to gain a deity, 
Princes flatter him, Emperors invite him to dinner, the 
fine flower of musical comedy blossoms at his expense, 
He can “ ransack the ocean for its Orient pearls,” and 
fling them to his lunch party for a keepsake. He can 
button his boots with diamonds, and wall all Africa with 
gold. At his touch the Western world is lighted ; master 
of steel and oil, he girds and lubricates the Universe, 
Benevolence—that plaything of the powerful—is to him 
a familiar diversion. The hungry Scottish student 
battens on his endowments, whilst at his magic word 
blind Homer sings and Alexander springs to life from the 
shelves of a thousand Municipal Libraries. Honored in 
this world, he can secure a distinguished position in the 
next, and by the exercise of a large but discriminating 
charity reap substantial harvests in heaven. For, as we 
know from Aristotle and Mr. Rockefeller, the perfect 
life cannot be achieved on a precarious income. The 
marginal man must forego the virtues of magnanimity, 
whilst the widow, with her economically ineligible mite, 
finds favor only with the sentimental and the thriftless, 
Only the truly rich are the truly moral, and out of the 
pious lips of unfettered millions comes the civilising 
gospel of Holy Wealth. 

But to understand the true value of money, we must 
study the millionaire at play. For if his imagination 
occasionally fails him in the consideration of great 
issues, it works with incomparable splendor over 
trifles. See what it can make of that simple, homely, 
and most ordinary item in a good man’s life—his 
dinner. Mr. Townsend Martin, in “The Passing of 
the Idle Rich’’ (Hodder & Stoughton), gives us 
many a vivid picture of the gastronomic ingenuities 
of the wealthy American. There is the famous “ North 
Pole ’’ dinner, given in London on a midsummer night, 
when thirty guests found themselves in a barren and 
icy waste beside the brow of an ice-bound ship; waiters 
dressed up in heavy furs emulated the activities of the 
hardy Eskimo, and from the summit of huge icebergs 
glared grimly down seven Polar bears. Imagine, again, 
the agreeable piquancy of dining on horseback in a New 
York drawing-room; the Rembrandtesque effects of a 
torch-lit banquet down a mine, with courses sliding down 
the cradle ; the exotic charm of a feast where every guest 
is paired with a peacock or a monkey. What, too, can 
be a more delicate piece of hospitality than the present 
of a cigarette enclosed in a hundred-dollar note? And 
where shall we find a prettier reminiscence of childhood’s 
days than in the “ four-and-twenty blackbirds” (and 
one young lady) who, “ when the pie was opened, all 
began to sing’’? Seventy-five thousand dollars seems a 
small price to pay for entertainments as brilliant and 
incredible as any enchantment worked by the nightly 
imaginings of Scherazade. 

Can anyone read these records without a heightened 
sense of the value of money? Lives there a soul so dead 
that he can actually refuse to be delighted by the amuse- 
ments of these ardent and romantic spirits? It appears 
that Mr. Townsend Martin can. He complains that the 
lives of the rich are futile and their pleasures dull. He 
finds small flavor in nightingales’ tongues, and would as 
soon eat his meals offadinner-table as an iceberg. It is 
evident from all this that Mr. Townsend Martin has not 
the plutocratic temperament. Such a misfortune is, 
perhaps, not uncommon ; but what is more distressing is 
that a revolt against wealth is not confined to the mere 
onlooker. The ranks of the rich themselves, it seems, 
are beginning to thin. A kind of Christian miasma is 
settling over the bright prodigalities of the parvenu ; his 
free and noble activities are paralysed by a slavish sym- 
pathy with want. “Good ”’ is done in person by many 
wealthy people in Boston and New York. Children 
cradled in luxury betray a disquieting inclination for 
work. One son of millions is at present superintending 
the laying of sewers in a small town in New England; 
another waters horses on a ranch. 

Here is decadence indeed. If the gods begin to 
fidget on Olympus, where on earth are they to dwell? If 
the millionaire no longer believes in himself; what will 
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become of the creed of the Superman? If it is not easy 
to be good on a hundred thousand a year, how shall the 
moderately well-to-do hope to enter the kingdom of 
heaven? Even the Fabian Society, which has a remedy 
for every trouble, cannot find a satisfactory consolation 
for the unhappy millionaire. If he becomes a 
Socialist, he ceases to be himself; his position in the 
Universe is destroyed. Fled will be that irresponsible 
and splendid being whose only duty is to gratify his 
whims. For the millionaire with asocial conscience cannot 
even practise charity in his own way. He must do what 
he is told; and that is almost always nothing at all. He 
wishes to endow a hospital; ‘‘No,’’ says Mr. 
Shaw, ‘‘never give a farthing to an ordinary 
hospital.’” Perhaps he has a weakness for edu- 
cation? Then he had better stifle it, for education 
must be paid for by the rates. It would gratify 
him to help the poor? He is told that alms- 
giving is a mere waste of money. He cannot, of course, 
help the “ undeserving,’’ and if he helps those who are 
already on their legs he merely brings about their de- 
moralisation. He must not leave too much money to 
his descendants ; he cannot spend it on himself. What, 
then, is he to do? There seems but one course open to 
him, and that, according to Mr. Townsend Martin, is 
“to wring his bosom—and to die.’’ 





Short Studies. 





*“COMRADE!”’ 
A TALE. 


In the town everything was strange and incompre- 
hensible. Many churches lifted up their tall spires in 
brilliant array, but the walls and the chimneys of the 
factories towered still higher, and the cathedrals were 
lost amidst the magnificence of the merchant-houses, lost 
in the silent labyrinth of the stone walls, like adventurous 
flowers in the dust and decay of old ruins. And when 
the church bells rang out for prayer, their metallic voices 
reverberated across the iron roofs, and lost. themselves 
“< wh in the silent nooks and crannies of the houses 
ow. 

The houses were gigantic and sometimes beautiful. 
The people were ugly, and always looked poverty- 
stricken. From morning until evening, like gray mice, 
they hurried to and fro along the narrow crooked streets 
of the town, looking with hungry, eager eyes for bread 
and for pleasure, while others again, with hostile, 
suspicious looks, saw to it that the weak subjected them- 
selves to the strong without protest. For to them the 
strong meant the rich. And all believed that money 
alone gave men power and freedom. All struggled for 
power and might, for all were slaves. The luxury of 
the rich inflamed the envy and hatred of the poor. No 
one knew a finer music than the sound of clinking gold. 
Everyone was the enemy of his neighbor—and the ruler 
of all was Cruelty. 

’ Sometimes the sun shone over the town, but the 
light in the streets was always gray, and the people them- 
selves resembled shadows. At night there appeared 
many brilliant lights, and then hungry-looking women 
glided along the streets, and sold their love for money. 
The odor of rich and savory foods filled the air, while 
out of the silent darkness of the night mad eyes of the 
starving glittered eagerly, and above the notes of the 
town could be heard the low, suppressed groaning of the 
unfortunate who had not the strength to cry aloud. 

All the people lived unhappily and restlessly, all 
were at enmity with one another, and all had guilty 
consciences. There were a few who believed that they 
were righteous, but these were cruel as wild beasts, and 
Were the most malicious of all. 

All wanted to live, but none knew, none could 
understand, how to follow the straight path of their 





wishes and desires. Every step into the future forced 
them involuntarily to turn back to the present, while 
the present held the people with the relentless grip of an 
insatiate monster, whose embrace is death. 

Doubtful and intimidated, Man stood before this dis- 
torted picture of life, which seemed to look into his heart 
with a thousand helpless and mournful eyes, as though 
pleading for something, and all the fair dreams of the 
future died within his soul. And the groans of his own 
helplessness were lost in the discordant cries of suffering 
and complaints from those who had been crushed by life. 

Always sad and restless, sometimes even terrible, 
like a prison shutting out the rays of the sun, stood that 
dark, melancholy town, in the midst of whose repulsively 
regular masses of stone the church spires were lost. 

And the music of life was the suppressed shrieks of 
pain and fury, the low whispers of concealed hatred, the 
threatening cries of cruelty, and the wailing of the 
oppressed. . . . 

In the midst of this sombre restlessness of misfortune 
and pain, the terrible struggle between need and avarice, 
and the depths of miserable egotism, there walked 
unnoticed through underground passages in which 
poverty dwelt—that poverty which the riches of the town 
had erected—a few lonely dreamers who believed in man- 
kind, dreamers whose attitude was strange and distant 
to all, preachers of revolt, rebellious sparks from the 
distant fire of truth. Secretly, they carried into these 
underground passages fruit-bearing little seeds of a 
simple and great teaching. And sometimes rudely, with 
flashing eyes, sometimes with love, they sowed unnoticed 
the seeds of the clear burning truth into the dark hearts 
of these human slaves, who, through the power of the 
avaricious and the will of the oppressors, had become 
blind and dumb instruments of greed and gain. 

And these unenlightened, worn-out slaves listened 
doubtfully to the music of these new words, a music 
which their sick hearts had unconsciously long hoped for, 
Slowly they lifted up their heads, and tore asunder the 
net of falsehoods with which they had been ensnared by 
their all-powerful and insatiable masters. 

Into their lives, which were full of dull and sup- 
pressed hatred; into their hearts, which were poisoned 
by many bitter insults ; into their consciences, which had 
been deadened by the many lies of their oppressors, and 
into their whole sad and dark existences, saturated with 
the bitterness of humiliations, one simple word shone 
clearly : 

Comrade! o 6 e 

The word was not new to them; they had heard it 
and had used it themselves. Until then it had sounded 
as empty and meaningless as many other well-known 
useless words which one can forget without losing any- 
thing. Now it had quite a different sound ; it rang out 
clear and strong; it was hard and brilliant, and finely 
polished like a diamond. They clung to it and made 
use of it cautiously and with care, nursing the sound in 
their souls tenderly as a mother nurses her new-born 
babe. 

And the deeper the word entered into their 
souls, the more full of light and meaning did it seem to 
them. 

‘* Comrade! ’’ they said. 

And they felt that this word had come to unite 
mankind and to raise it to the heights of freedom, making 
the whole world kin by new bonds, the strong bonds of 
reciprocated respect, the respect for the freedom of man, 
for the sake of freedom. 

When the true meaning of this word entered into 
the souls of the slaves and the oppressed they ceased to 
be slaves and oppressed, and one day they announced to 
all the town, and to all the men in power, the great 
human cry: 

“‘T will not!” 

Then life stood still, for they themselves were the 
moving power of life, and no one else. Water ceased to 
flow ; the light was extinguished ; the town was hidden 
in darkness, and the strong became weak as children. 
Terror possessed the souls of the oppressors, they hid their 
anger against the revolters out of fear of their strength. 
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The phantom of hunger stood before them, and their 
children cried sadly in the darkness. 

The houses and churches, shrouded in blackness, 
resembled a chaotic mass of stone and iron. A threaten- 
ing silence settled down on the streets. All life died 
out, because the creative strength of the men-slaves had 
been awakened to consciousness, because it had found 
‘ the unconquerable magic word of its will; had thrown 
off the yoke, and realised with open eyes its strength— 
the strength of the Creator. 

These days were days of fear for the strong—those 
who had till now considered themselves the masters of 
life—and each night was like a thousand nights, so dense 
and impenetrable was the darkness, so poor and so dimly 
did the lights of the dead town shine. And this monster, 
sprung up in the course of centuries, and nourished by 
the blood of the people, now seemed to them in all its 
repulsive, ugly worthlessness, a miserable heap of stone, 
wood, and iron. The closed windows of the houses looked 
coldly and gloomily into the streets. And there the 
real masters of life walked joyously. True, they were 
hungry—hungrier than the others, but hunger was not 
strange to them. Physical suffering was not so painful 
to them as the present suffering of the former masters of 
life. And it did not extinguish the fire in their souls. 
The consciousness of strength burned within them, and 
the presentiment of victory shone in their eyes. 

They went through the streets of the town, their 
dark and narrow prison where they had been treated 
with contempt, and where their souls had been bruised 
with bitter insults, and they saw the great significance 
of their work. And this realisation led them to the 
consciousness of their sacred right—the right to be the 
masters, the law-givers, and the creators of life. Again 
the uniting word came to them with new power, with 
greater brilliancy, that life-giving word : 

Comrade! 5 ait ils 

In the midst of the false and misleading words of 
the present it seemed like a happy message for the future, 
like the tale of a new life which is for all alike, both far 
and near. They felt that it was within the power of 
their will to get nearer to freedom, and that that 
approach could only be hindered through their own fault. 

The prostitute who, like a half-starved, intimidated 
animal, had the evening before waited on the street for 
someone to come and buy her reluctant embraces for a 
few coins—she, too, heard the word. At first she 
smiled; she was bewildered; and she did not dare to 
repeat it. Then a man approached her in a manner to 
which she had hitherto been unaccustomed. He laid his 
hand on her shoulder, and spoke with the voice of a 
fellow-being : 

Comrade! 

And she laughed softly, and was embarrassed, that 
she might not cry for joy. Moved by tenderness for the 
first time, this crushed heart was touched. Her eyes 
which, only yesterday, had expressed impudent desire, 
and had looked upon the world with a dull, brutish stare, 
were now filled with the tears of her first pure happiness. 

The happy feeling of kinship of the disinherited, 
and that they were a part of the large family of workers 
of the earth, shone in all the streets of the town. And 
the closed windows of the houses stared colder and more 
threateningly. 

The beggar to whom a penny was thrown yesterday 
in order to get rid of him—a penny, that tribute of 
sympathy from the satisfied—he, too, heard the word, 
and it was the first alms which awoke a feeling of 
gratitude in his poverty-stricken heart. 

A cab-driver, a good-natured fellow, who had often 
received blows and struck the hungry, tired horses 
in return, this man, become dull and _ stupid 
from the rattling of the wheels on the pave- 
ments, looked at a passer-by and asked, with a broad 
grin: 

“Will you have aride . . . Comrade?” 

He said it, and then seemed frightened. He quickly 
gathered up the reins to drive away, and looked at the 
other, unable to conceal the smile which lighted up his 
broad red face. : 





The passer-by returned his friendly look, ang 
answered, nodding to him: 

‘* Thank you, comrade; I haven’t far to go.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Mother, dear!’’ the cab-driver sang out, 
happily jumped on his box, and in the twinkling of an 
eye drove away, merrily cracking his whip. 

The people gathered in close groups in the streets, 
and like sparks from a fire the word flew from one to the 
other, the word which was destined to unite the whole 
world: 

Comrade! 

A very important and serious-looking policeman, 
with a large moustache, came up to one of the crowds 
which had assembled at a street corner around an old 
man who was speaking. He listened, and said, con- 
siderately : 

‘‘You are not allowed to assemble in the street; 
please disperse, gentlemen. .’ He was silent for a 
moment, lowered his eyes to the ground, and added 
softly : 





%? 


Comrades — 

The faces of those who carried the word in their 
hearts, who were ready to sacrifice themselves, and to 
whom the word meant unity, bore the proud conscious- 
ness of the strength of youthful creators, and it was clear 
that the power which they had put into this living word 
was irresistible, irrevocable, and imperishable. 

But already a gray, blind mass of armed people were 
gathering to form silently into rank and file. These 
were the preparations of the oppressors to resist the 
mighty wave of justice which threatened to roll over 
them. 

But in the small, narrow streets of the gigantic town, 
in the midst of the silent, gloomy walls which had been 
erected by unknown hands, there grew and ripened the 
belief of man in the brotherhood of all. 

Comrade! 

Sometimes here, sometimes there, a spark shot up, 
destined to grow to a great fire, which will spread all 
over the earth, a consciousness of the brotherhood of men. 
The whole earth will reach out for this fire, and in its 
flame all wickedness and hatred and all the cruelty which 
disfigures our life will burn to ashes. Our hearts will 
be touched by this fire, and will melt together into a 
huge heart of the world—one heart. The hearts of all 
the sincere and noble-minded will be bound together by 
truly indissoluble bonds of friendship to the great family 
of the free workers. 

In the streets of the dead city which had been built 
by slaves, in the streets of the city where cruelty had 
reigned, there grew and prospered the belief in mankind, 
the belief in its final victory over itself, and the victory 
over everything that it had in the world. 

In this chaos of a restless, joyless existence, there 
shone one bright light, a beacon fire of the future, that 
plain, simple word as deep:as a soul: 

Comrade! 








Maxim GorkI. 
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EXPOSITION DE QUELQUES INDEPENDANTS 
ANGLAIS 


(GALERIE BaRBAZANGES A Paris.) 


TANDISQUE nos dramaturges dosent, avec une précision 
d’apothicaire composant une mixture, la sentimentalité 
et la pornographie, tandisque ceux de nos romanciers, 
cités par les journaux, fabriquent des discours de distri- 
bution de prix ou des plaidoiries d’avocat & la gloire et 
a l’usage de la bourgeoisie, les peintres frangais, depuis 
la fin du XVIIIe siécle ont fait de la France le pays ou 
l'Europe entiére apprend 4 lire et a parler le langage de 
la peinture. Les Indépendants anglais ne pouvaient 
donc se dispenser de regarder les peintres frangais. Ils 
les ont regardés avec intelligence. Ils ont le souci de 
problémes actuels de la peinture. Ils savant quelles 
lecons il faut demander aux maitres, qu’il faut les inter- 
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roger eb non pas les recommencer, leur demander le 
gcret de leurs inquiétudes et non pas celui de leurs 
certitudes. 

Tous les artistes qui ont exposé a la galérie 
Barbazanges m’ont demontré leur culture et leur godt. 
Mais aucun d’eux ne s’est révéle 4 moi impérieusement, 
n’a fait irruption en moi, ne m’a obligé a me taire, a 
me courber selon une loi nouvelle, qui eut été sa loi. 
Je n’ai pas connu cette obligation de regarder un 
tableau comme on regarde la nature, avec ce sentiment 
qu’on est le plus faible et que la solution trouvée dépasse 
es problemes posés par l’ésprit. 

Comme je sortais de la galérie Barbazanges, je 
pensais en moi-méme : 

J’aimerais 4 connaitre les peintres anglais dont je 
viens de voir les tableaux. Je suis sir qu’ils aiment la 
peinture. Et cela est quand méme la premiére vértu 
dun peintre. II suffit, pour s’en convaincre, d’une 
ample promenade & la Société des Artistes Frangais, a 
la Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, aux Indépendants 
a dans les galéries particuligres. La plupart des 
peintres détestent la peinture: tous les photographes, 
qui voudraient d’ailleurs réduire l’appareil photo- 
gaphique 4 un seul organe: l’obturateur; tous les 
pintres de l’école Pigier qui copient les maitres des 
musées, Comme un apprenti-comptable copie un modéle 
de calligraphie. Oui la plupart des peintres détestent 
la peinture autant ou presqu’ autant que les plus savants 
et les plus brocanteurs des critiques d’art. 

Et voici, qu’oubliant toutes les différences des toiles 
exposées, j’eus l’illusion qu’a cété de moi, dans la rue, 
javaisun compagnon. C’était l’un des exposants, l’une 
des exposantes peut-étre, je ne sais plus. C’était plutét 
l'exposant.  C’était un personnage aimable, dont la 
conversation était pleine de nuances. I] y eut en nous, 
aussit6t, une sorte de complicité. Nous aimions la méme 
pinture, nous avions le méme mépris des photographes 
ei des calligraphes. Je ne sais par quel miracle nous 
fimes ensemble transportés en Italie. Nous vimes des 
Giotto, des Titian, des Veronése; nous vimes aussi des 
Carpaccio. Ce fut dans quelques musées la plus sage, 
la plus fervente et la plus libre promenade. Et puis 
nous savions trouver dans les villes les rues vivantes 
et les spectacles véritables, sans l’amour desquels le goiit 
de la peinture est factice et livresque. Nous efimes de 
belles soirées, of nous échangedémes de nobles vérités et 
de pauvres confidences. Je me souviens en particulier 
dune terrasse ou nous avions diné. Un reseau de 
briques ajourées la fermait et des rosiers et des poly- 
gonum y grimpaient. Aprés diner, nous fumames et 
biimes de la grappa, pierreuse et rude a la gorge. Et 
nous parlames, ce soir la, du passé et de l’art, de telle 
fagon que nous nous sentimes plus prés du présent et 
l'un et l'autre rapprochés dans le présent. 

Puis ce fut a Paris et en d’autres villes, des visites 
aux plus belles toiles de Cézanne et de Van Gogh. Ily 
aut en nous cette parenté un peu complice et plus étroite 
que crie l’amour des grands modernes, auxquels il nous 
plait de laisser, méme quand ils sont consacrés, la vertu 
agressive qui nous les fit d’abord aimer. 

Lorsque mon compagnon eut disparu, je compris 
qu'il n’était pas un fantéme et qu’il n’était pas venu 
our se jouer de moi. 

; * * * 

Tous les peintres qui ont exposé a la galérie 
Barbazanges ont du goiit, de la culture, le souci du style, 
de arrangement et de l’élégance. Mais je ne puis 
m’empécher de leur reprocher de ne “‘ pas se jeter a 
Veau.”” Tls ne demandent pas assez & la nature de leur 
livrer ces secrets de l’heure, que les imbeciles de ]’avenir 
repétent comme des vérités définitives. Ils désirent, 
comme beaucoup de peintres actuels, la sagesse et la 
“rénité ; ils veulent construire. Mais ils hésitent entre 
Vobjet réel et l’objet sur la toile, ils n’ont pas tous fait 
un choix entre l’esprit du décor oriental et l’esprit de la 
Penture moderne. La simplification véritable n’est 
jamais obtenue par une recette. Ils le savent, et c’est 
Pourquoi ils hésitent. Ils ont trop de gofit et de probité 
pour pasticher les maitres, pour copier Cézanne ou Van 

h, ou Gauguin—que je ne crois pas du tout un 
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maitre—Mais ils me font penser souvent & des pianistes 
intelligents et respectueux, qui exécuteraient des varia- 
tions sur les harmonies des maitres. 

Puisqu’ils ont le souci de la tradition frangaise, je 
voudrais qu’ils n’oubliassent pas qu’elle est inlassable- 
ment réaliste, je ne sais pas un seul de nos grands peintres 
qui n’ait été obsédé par le réel. Cézanne n’est pas plus 
un harmoniste abstrait que Courbet ou que Corot. Et 
le cauchemar de Van Gogh est réel toujours, comme le 
fut l’acharnement des peintres chinois. La littérature 
de Gauguin est dangereuse. Quand Gauguin essaye 
d’étre peintre, il ne sait que copier Pissano. 

Leon WERTH. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM ANGUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I hope that you may be able to find a place for a 
few words in appreciation of the services rendered to 
Liberalism by the late Sir William Angus, whom we laid 
to rest this afternoon, beside his Puritan forefathers, in the 
little picturesque Baptist graveyard at Riding Mill-on-Tyne. 

The local press has not been lacking in the warmth of 
the tributes which it has paid to his distinguished life and 
work ; but it is surely appropriate that in a journal which 
reaches the widest Liberal circles some special reference 
should be made to the national loss which has been sus- 
tained by his death. 

I write as one who had the privilege of an intimate 
friendship and many opportunities of knowing his attitude 
towards the political questions of the day. 

In Sir William Angus there was exemplified what there 
is of value in hereditary influences and traditions. He was 
descended from a Scottish clan which settled in Northum- 
berland some three hundred years ago, and whose family 
tree (the Angus pedigree is a remarkably interesting docu- 
ment) struck its roots deep down into English history. Its 
members fought many a hard battle for civil and religious 
liberty, and Sir William Angus was justly proud of his 
ancestry. Not without avail did the blood of such men flow 
in his veins. But though he derived so much from the past, 
his mind was always singularly receptive to all modern 
influences, and he found it possible to combine the ideals of 
Puritanism with all that is best in the thought of to-day. 
His political opinions and activities sprang from his deep 
religious convictions ; they were the natural complement of 
each other, and it was the force of his whole personality 
which lent such weight to his political judgments and utter- 
ances. His fine, commanding presence, his gift of eloquence, 
his constant optimism, and his capacity for work made 
him an ideal leader, and he has left a permanent influence 
upon Northern Liberalism. 

But Sir William Angus may be said to have only come 
into his own when he was elected President of the National 
Federation, and it is much to be deplored that ill-health 
compelled his retirement at the moment when his services 
were about to be most invaluable. This office requires just 
the qualities which he so pre-eminently possessed ; and much 
of the success of modern Liberalism was due to his sagacious 
guidance in its council chambers, and to the esprit de corps 
which his personality evoked. 

Although to the general public he was best known by 
his platform utterances, it was really his statesmanlike 
leadership which has made his influence most deeply felt ; 
and I believe that it will only be when the inner history of 
recent events comes to be written that the inspiration he 
afforded and the noble part he played will be fully recog- 
nised.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLTON WILKINSON. 

Liberal Club, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

9th July, 1912. 


THE SUSPENSION OF MEDICAL BENEFIT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—At no time in its history has the medical pro- 
fession had greater need of sane and reasoned judgment than 
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in the present crisis. For some years past the British 
Medical Association has been organising itself on, more or 
less, Trade Union lines, and, in the opinion of many of 
its members, an unwieldy Frankenstein is the result. 
Centralised in control, specialised in its numerous com- 
mittees, its power and authority are now to be tested in a 
remarkable way. After what may be called a Revolutionary 
Conference in February last, a “Committee of Safety,” in 
the shape of the State Sickness Committee, was formed. In 
peremptory language, an “ultimatum” was immediately 
sent to the Insurance Commissioners, and, through 
them, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Now, 
some four months later, this Committee is confronted with 
the real facts, and a situation has arisen which demands 
prompt and statesmanlike action. On two points a deadlock 
is threatened : (a) the income limit; (b) the capitation fee. 

As regards (a), the profession demands a rigorous ex- 
clusion from the right of free medical attendance under 
Medical Benefit of those persons earning more than an 
average weekly wage of £2 in the towns, and a smaller 
sum—25s. to 30s.—in rural districts. It must be obvious 
to everyone (including the State Sickness Committee) that 
the Government will not grant this point in a statutory way. 
The Commissioners and the Insurance Committees may allow 
this class of the insured to make private arrangements with 
their medical advisers, but any attempt to compel them to 
do so must fail. It is thought probable that a good many 
medical men wilf succeed in coming to a satisfactory private 
arrangement with the better-paid class of industrial workers 
if the Insurance Committees do not interfere, and in this 
direction there lies a hope of peace. 

As regards (b), it is understood that the Government is 
willing, and anxious, to increase the capitation fee to 
an amount recognised as fair after the independent and im- 
partial inquiry which is now taking place. As reasonable 
citizens, the profession must accept the result of this inquiry 
as final, and, in spite of “ultimatums” and ‘die hard” 
resolutions, the leaders of the profession will, if they are wise, 
rise to the occasion and advise the Representative Meeting 
to accept the terms as the highest obtainable. Such advice, 
undoubtedly, will cause great disappointment to many mem- 
bers of the profession, and in some areas, owing to a refusal 
to work the Act, what is called suspension of medical benefit 
may be forced upon the reluctant Government. 

It is worth while to consider what this really means to 
the profession. In the first place, the Friendly Societies— 
doubled in number, to say the least—will resume control of 
their medical officers, who will then be deprived of the 
really great protection of the Insurance Committees—very 
powerful bodies, chosen to represent all classes of the com- 
munity, doctors included. These societies will be enabled 
to offer definite incomes (by no means inconsiderable in 
amount) to any doctor willing to serve them. It is impossible 
to doubt that the young, keen, progressive-minded men will 
accept these offers, and, if this happens, those men who per- 
sist in their uncompromising attitude will be left stranded. 
For a time, perhaps, they will be able to retain their 
patients, but later on they will inevitably suffer. 

Secondly, the Friendly Societies, either singly or in 
combination, will endeavor to establish Medical Institutes 
all over the country. These, again, will obtain their whole- 
time medical officers at a definite salary. There is no evi- 
dence to show that these institutes are unpopular with the 
insured (much as they are disliked by the profession), and 
the ‘‘ Harmsworth Amendment ”’ is a proof of their influence. 
The ‘vested interest”? of a widely-extended system of 
Medical Institutes cannot be considered with any compla- 
cency by the profession. 

Thirdly, a large extension of irregular practice will take 
place, and it must not be forgotten that there is nothing 
in the Act to prevent the Friendly Societies from accepting 
sickness certificates from bone-setters, herbalists, Christian 
scientists, and quacks of every kind, who, charging very 
small fees, will displace the doctor in many cases. 

Finally, the uncompromising medical men, refusing to 
work the Act, and obstinately determined to treat insured 
persons only as private patients, will be engaged in endless 
disputes about their accounts. Every doctor knows the 
hopeless inadequacy of the County Court procedure for 
recovery of debts, and in these cases the insured will feel a 
grievance, because they had been led to expect free medical 
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attendance under the terms of the Act. An embittered 
public feeling will be the result, and the doctor rather than 
the Government will be blamed. 

In spite of the fact that the State Sickness Committee 
has informed the Council of the Association that it has not 
secured all the points demanded, it is the duty of the thought. 
ful moderate section of the profession to accept the terms 
offered as an honorable compromise. For the good of the pro- 
fession and for the sake of the insured, we must do all in our 
power to restrain the hot-headed reactionaries, many of 
whom, undoubtedly, wish to destroy the Act. 

Tho medical profession, absorbed in its work and jn 
the rapid extension of scientific knowledge, has been unob- 
servant of the social evolution which has been going on 
during the last twenty years. These changes have all been 
in the direction of mutual aid, and co-operative effort is 
rapidly replacing individual competition. The medical pro. 
fession cannot stem this tide of opinion; but it can, as far 
as public health is concerned, lead this energy into sane 
and useful courses. Modern social politics deal with matters 
which essentially concern the medical man. 

The Insurance Act will be a brilliant success as 4 
measure of social amelioration if we of the medical pro- 
fession give it our whole-hearted support. Let us leave its 
defects for future amendment, and work loyally and con- 


sistently towards a solution of those public health problems, 


the existence of which is a disgrace to our civilisation, 
An alternative scheme of a public medical service, 
entirely controlled by the profession itself, has been pub 
lished in the medical press. Leaving this proposal for future 
criticism, it is well to point out that the average cost of 
collection of the weekly premiums of the large industrial 
insurance companies (after years of organisation and with a 
highly-trained staff of agents) amounts to well over 40 per 
cent. A knowledge of this fact should surely make the pro- 
fession pause before precipitately deciding to attempt such 
a scheme.—Yours, &c., A Doctor or MEpiIcrys. 
July 10th, 1912. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE AND EMPLOYERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I am glad to see that at last employers of labor 
are giving expression to their sense of the unjust way in 
which the Insurance tax falls upon various industries. This 
is now being fully realised by employers all over the country, 
whether they be Liberals or Tories. 

Take this concrete case :— 

T am a manufacturer, employing several hundreds of 
workers under most healthy conditions. For the last few 
years my profits have shown an extremely modest rate of 
interest, averaging from 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. per annum 
on capital. I shall be taxed from 13s. to 17s. 4d. per annum 
for each person I employ. 

Twice a week a certain commission agent calls at my 
office to sell me yarns and other raw materials. I happen 
to known that his income exceeds mine to an enormous ex- 
tent—that it is, in fact, five or six times greater than mine. 
His income is as directly derived from the industry of the 
workers of the district as is that of any manufacturer, yet 
his contribution to National Insurance will amount to the 
few shillings per week which he will have to pay for his 
clerks and typists. 

Is this either common-sense or justice? 

I submit that the greatest benefactor to an industrial 
community, and the man who should receive most encourage 
ment and help from a wise Government, is he who, while 
making only a modest profit, keeps his works running 
steadily in good times and bad, and the greater the number 
of people he employs, the better for the community. 

This is the very man who is hardest hit by this Liberal, 
but ill-considered, Insurance Act. 

I am, and have been for the last twenty years, 

PRESIDENT, LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 

July 8th, 1912. 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE INSURANCE ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Every Liberal paper talks of the opposition to ie 
e 
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Insurance Act as if the opposition came only from 
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employers of labor. This was so markedly the case in “ The 
New Anarchists’ article of your last Saturday’s issue that 
it calls for some reply. The whole sense of the article was 
that the employers were up in arms and the employed 
were waiting meekly for the good things of the Insurance 
Act. 

Now, nothing could be farther from the truth. A very 
large proportion of employers, from one reason or another, 
welcome the Act, and are doing all they can to quiet the 
objections of their laborers. On the other hand, there is 
a strong sullenness among the employed, and a feeling that 
they are being driven like sheep. 

An immense number—I do not say a majority—have a 
feeling that a man who earns less than £160 a year has 
at least an equal right to the management of his earnings 
with a man who earns £16,000 or £160,000 a year. And 
who shall say this is an un-English or unsturdy indepen- 
dence? Whether he is right or wrong, the leaders of 
Liberalism, who ignore his feelings, are doing a foolish 
thing, and a thing which I sadly fear will throw us on to 
the tender mercies of protectionists and conscriptionists. 
The secession of labor from Liberalism at this moment is 
very marked and very significant.—Yours, &c., 


EurPHEMIA STEVENS. 
Bradfield, near Reading. 
July 10th, 1912. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR INSURANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I read in the daily papers the report of an inquest 
last week—a man of fifty-seven years had killed himself. Jt 
was stated at the inquest, according to the reporter, that 
he had been a hall-porter at a club for twenty-nine years, 
and had been dismissed. His widow said he told her that 
it was because another man had been got for less money. 
The inference is unavoidable—-that he killed himself because 
he felt unfitted to scramble further for a living; and at an 
age when he might have been reasonably expecting to rest 
or feel secure after twenty-nine years’ service, he was flung 
out and faced by the prospect of compulsory idleness and 
humiliation and starvation. 

The nearest parallel to this commonplace tragedy was 
the Roman practice of exposing old and infirm slaves upon an 
island of the Tiber, where they were left to die—just like 
the dogs lately ejected from Constantinople, and put on an 
island. Grotius (“De Jure,” III.) and Lecky (‘ Rational- 
ism,” VI.) mention that under the early Emperors this was 
“prevented.” 

How is the like to be prevented now? A return to 
slavery is unthinkable; and yet there is nothing sadder in 
tragedy than this suicide. That it is commonplace makes 
it all the worse. 

Think of the clever men who used to challenge the 
admiration of travellers by their driving of hansoms—“ the 
gondolas of London.” Where are they all? Their horses 
were worth a few shillings at the knacker’s. But who 
would give the old drivers even a glass of laudanum for 
nothing ? 

I could wish Lloyd George’s draughtsmen had less of 
the attorney spirit, and simplified instead of complicated 
things. But surely, surely, when one considers the latter 
end of wage-earners in 1912, one can only see in our modern 
society an ogre worse than Moloch, consuming, not unthink- 
ing babes, but men! 

For example, the treatment of dockers to-day is different 
from cannibalism only in being more cunning and unfeeling. 
Really, I would rather be in the hands of cannibals than a 
casual docker in London town. 

Methinks compulsory insurance, to an extent not vet 
contemplated, is becoming necessary—an unavoidable result 
of the division of labor. What must be, must. The only 
alternative is red revolution. Let us leave that to Paris 
and Berlin, as we have done before, and try to muddle 
through while yet there is time; and, in short, make life 
worth living to everyone who is willing to do his fair share 
of work.—Yours, &c., 

Davin Atec Witson. 

Ayr, July 8th, 1912. 
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THE COMING QUESTION OF THE LAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—It may be of interest in this discussion to throw 
a side-light on the wages of the agricultural laborer from 
my own experience. For years it was my concern, as 
Hon. Secretary of a branch of Settlement work, to in- 
vestigate possible careers for boys on the land, and also 
to try to find employment there for youths of eighteen 
to twenty who had arrived at the end of “blind alley”’ 
occupations. My inquiries were made on behalf of in- 
dividual boys and men. I used to take in the local news- 
papers circulating in those counties where shortage of 
labor was reported by the Board of Trade, and to answer 
any advertisements for “ hands.” I etarted with the 
idea that an independent, though a modest, livelihood was 
to be got at work for hire on the land. I ended with the 
conviction that without the aid of “ charity ’’ the agricultural 
laborer could not live at all. 

This is what I learned of the districts in question, 
which included parts of Oxon, Bucks, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, 
Worcester, Hants, Cambridgeshire, Essex, and East Anglia. 
That a wage of lls. a weck in summer, 10s. in winter, is 
by no means uncommon (I could name many places—farms, 
fruit-farms, and nursery gardens—where it is being paid) ; 
that 12s. a week is a very common wage; that a good farm 
bailiff, 7.¢e., a laborer who has reached the top of the tree, 
competent to direct all branches of mixed farming, is to be 
had any day for a wage of 20s. a week; that where 
cottages are modern and good, rents are sometimes as high 
as 5s., and that where the rents are 2s. 6d. and 2s. (I 
never came across one less), the cottages are often unfit 
to live in. I found that conditions do vary very much ; 
e.g., & man with a wage of 14s. a week may have to pay 
2s. 6d. rent for a five-roomed cottage in good repair and 
with a large garden, or he may have to pay the same rent 
for a two-roomed hovel with little or no garden. He has 
no choice in the matter; he has to take what he can get. 

One could not put a strong intelligent boy of fourteen 
or fifteen to work on the land with any prospect whatever 
of a career in this country. 

The three years I lived subsequently in an Oxfordshire 
village confirmed my impressions. Competent and in- 
competent workers there are all paid alike. For 3s. 6d. 
a day one could hire either, and. for that he worked ten 
hours, not eight, as Mr. Gibson’s friends do. 

As to the general conditions of the agricultural laborer, 
they struck me as being wretched in the extreme, but they 
do not so strike the upper-class residents of that village. 
What the laborers themselves and their wives think, they 
would not divulge to their employers and landlords. They 
are supposed to like living in two-roomed cottages with 
walls that drip inside in wet weather, to like having, in 
dry seasons, no water whatever but what they fetch from 
a filthy clay pond, which no gentlefolk would drink from. 
They are supposed not to want such things as coppers to 
do their washing in, and ranges to cook at. They are 
supposed not really to want allotments (even those who are 
bold enough to maintain that they do want them). They 
are supposed to be the picture of health, in their setting of 
honeysuckle and roses, though consumption, ansemia, and 
rheumatism are all common. Women, even, are supposed 
to be happy and contented who are secretly suffering the 
torture of varicose ulcers, unable to be spared from home to 
seek treatment. 

Call on any of these villagers, and, so long as they 
think you are associated with “the powers that be,’’ so 
long—no longer—will they tell you how contented they are. 
It is true, as your correspondent, Mr. C. J. Gibson, remarks, 
that they are, to a large extent, what their masters make 
them. Of what other industry could this accusation be 
made? Their masters require them to be outwardly humble 
and subservient. Upon their masters’ favor depends their 
livelihood. Should they offend him in any way, they are 
liable to be out of work and without a cottage. Their wages 
are so small that they can never hope to save enough to 
meet such a contingency. They cannot afford to offend. 

Let me throw one more side-light on the condition 
of the poor, in country as well as in town. Take an 
ordinary rather delicate child, and consult any doctor as 
to what conditions are necessary in order to secure it a 
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good chance of growing out of its delicacy. How many 
of these can the laborer provide? A dry and well-ventilated 
living and sleeping-room? I doubt if there be one such in 
the village I refer to. Plenty of milk and light, nourishing 
food? Milk is 4d. a quart, and, along with the rest of 
this order, it is beyond the means of the poor. Woollen 
underclothing? Work out a family budget on 14s. a 
week, and see whether it can provide this! 

The truth is that the wrong lies before our eyes and 
we cannot see it—any more than the eighteenth-century 
employers saw the still graver wrongs they inflicted in 
their day. When the scales fall from our eyes, then will 
members of the governing classes of all shades of political 
opinion unite in seeking and applying a_ remedy. 
—Yours, &c., 

M. K. Brapsy. 

July 8th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your excellent leader on the Enclosure Acts 
comes at an opportune time. We are in the midst of much 
talk of “ Land Reform,” but none seem to see this question 
in its true light—as the righting of a great wrong. The 
cause of humanity is your debtor for thus focussing the 
attention of your readers upon this, the true aspect of the 
matter, and no sentence of your article will meet with more 
approval from eduéated public opinion than its penultimate 
one: “In the story of the Enclosure lies the case for 
restoration.” 

One would fain hope that our leaders will be strong 
enough to demand what morality demands in this case. 
There have been several occasions which have tested their 
moral strength, and the results have not always been satis- 
factory to the well-wishers of Liberalism. We have seen the 
Persian people handed over to an iron-heeled oppressor, 
with the apparent approval of our Cabinet. We have seen 
an insane clamor for increased armaments weakly acceded 
to; we have seen what would, in all probability, have been 
a final settlement of the recent coal dispute replaced by what 
can only be a temporary arrangement, in deference to the 
dicta of out-of-date economic pundits ; and we have just wit- 
nessed the spectacle of the Government divided against itself 
on the question of merely inviting the masters and men 
engaged in the Port of London struggle to meet each other. 
These exhibitions of moral weakness do not give us con- 
fidence that our leaders, when they talk of land reform, 
mean anything real. There can be no real reform without 
restoration, and the case for restoration is morally complete. 
Will Mr. Lloyd George shrink from it? 

The measure of success that has attended Land Purchase 
in Ireland must have its lesson for Liberals. Fixity of 
tenure is good, but ownership is better ; and our aim should 
be to re-people our depleted countryside with small land- 
owners, if it can be done without the crushing burden on 
taxpayers and the doles to landlords which are inseparable 
from the land proposals of the Conservative Party. In the 
policy of restitution of stolen land lies a possibility of 
achieving this result, which the Liberal Party will neglect 
at its peril. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have shown us the wrong; 
you, sir, have shown us the principle which must underlie 
our righting of that wrong. I venture to say that, were the 
true facts placed before the whole of the electorate, without 
party bias, it would refuse to endorse any policy at the next 
General Election which did not include complete and uncon- 
ditional restitution by those who at present draw huge 
revenues from the land which belongs to the common people. 
—Yours, &c., 

C. Granam Harpy. 

3, Brandon Terrace, Edinburgh. 

July 8th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The letter which appeared in your last issue under 
the signature “Agricola” denotes a frame of mind extra- 
ordinarily out of touch with modern thought and modern 
progress. 

I am sorry he does not approve of my ideas on Rural 
Housing, but that I cannot help. He approaches the whole 
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question of the agricultural laborer from the same stand- 
point as he would approach the subject of cows, horses, and 
pigs; and because the laborer is, in his opinion, more 
valuable to the landowner than his stock, he considers that 
the responsibility of supplying cottages for the laborer should 
fall upon him who provides the byre, the stable, and the 
sty. 

. I protest most emphatically against this treatment of 
the subject. The comparison is absurd. The village laborer 
must be well housed, not because he is a useful asset to 
the farmer, but because he is a human being, who, through 
no fault of his own, is now forced to live under conditions 
which are, in many cases, a disgrace to our civilisation and 
our religion. 

I quite agree with “ Agricola” that it is most impor- 
tant for the landowner that his men should be well housed ; 
but I look much further than this, and see that it is essen- 
tial for the physical and moral welfare of the whole nation 
as well. Therefore, I consider it as much—if not more— 
the duty of the State as of the landowner to remedy the 
evil conditions which exist. 

We must not approach such a great national problem 
from this narrow standpoint, but from a far higher sphere 
of right and justice. I deny that it is obligatory on the 
employer of agricultural labor to provide homes for his 
employees. If he does this, well and good ; but we can no more 
compel him to do so than we can compel any great employer 
of urban labor to house his workers. To suggest that land- 
owners of a parish should be penalised by having to bear 
the burden of a rate imposed for building purposes is unfair 
to the landowner, and quite impossible of application. 

In most cases, landowners are unable to build, because 
it does not pay; and it is to this cause that much of the 
present dearth is due. 

This being the case, it is essential that action be taken 
in some other direction, and that is why I support a scheme 
similar to that so successful in Ireland. ‘‘ Agricola’s”’ solu- 
tion would further perpetuate, and greatly increase, that 
system of tied cottages which is now so disastrous to village 
life. I know of three villages close to here, where almost 
every cottage is in the hands of one great landowner. Such 
a condition is obviously unsound and bad for the dweliers 
in these homes, however good the landowner may be. The 
laborer must be as free as other men to come and go. He 
must not lose his home because he loses his job.— Yours, &c., 


5 HucuH ARonsoN. 
Charlbury, Oxfordshire. 


THE WAGES OF LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—If a wage of 12s. a week in the country be “s 
scandal to civilisation,’’ then 20s. a week in one of our over- 
grown cities is so also. 

Many years ago a steady young man, whom I knew very 
well, left a situation in “the Black Country,” in which he 
was earning regularly 26s. a week, and took one in Bewdley, 
Worcestershire, at 12s. 

He told me that he was better off in the latter; at any 
rate, to my knowledge, he lived in fair comfort, cultivated a 
good-sized garden in his spare time (not to mention paid for 
the education of his children), and saved some money. After 
ten years he may have had 13s., possibly after thirty, in 
the same situation, 15s. 

A short time back an intelligent Oxfordshire young man 
said to me, “I would rather have £1 a week in Charlbury 
than £2 in South Wales,’’ where he now works. 

A convent sister who has been staying with me lately 
spoke of the advantages our poor have, in our country town 
of 1,300 people, over those in Birmingham, amongst whom 
she is a devoted worker.—Yours, &c., 


J. MarsHatyt STURGE. 
Charlbury, Oxfordshire, 


MORE ‘“ BURNING BOOKS.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srm,—You appear to invite your readers to add further 
“Burning Books” to your list. Lamennais’s “ Paroles d'un 
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Croyant”’ will occur to everyone; and a good case might 
be made for Lamartine’s “ Histoire des Girondins,” which 
helped to overthrow Louis Philippe; and Fichte’s “ Reden 
an die Deutsche Nation,”’ which, as the late Professor Adam- 
son truly remarked, spoke to Germans as they had not been 
spoken to since Luther.—Yours, &c., 
G. P. Goocn. 
South Villa, Campden Hill Road, W. 
July 7th, 1912. 


HEREDITY AND FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—To justify such legislation as will prevent a 
feeble-minded person from having children, it will surely be 
necessary to prove, not merely that a feeble-minded parent 
may have feeble-minded children, but that there is no 
chance of his having anything like a counterbalancing 
number of normal descendants—a point which does not 
seem to have been thoroughly investigated. 

A terrible example has been recently quoted of a 
family in which the grandfather was insane, and the majority 
of his twenty-two descendants were defective. May I quote 
an historic instance to the contrary? The father was un- 
steady, incapable of prolonged exertion, addicted to low 
company, apparently incorrigible by education, violent, and 
with degraded sexual instincts—all marks of a defective ; the 
mother was a woman of immoral life, who eventually was 
said to have connived at the murder of her husband. 
Descendants: Eldest son, a brilliant soldier, and a fairly 
successful statesman, became imbecile in extreme old age; 
grandsons (1) a soldier and statesman of a higher order than 
his father; (2) normal; (3) a man of bad character but 
astute intellect ; (4) normal. Three sons of (3) were all men 
of ability ; one grandson was eminent both for ability and 
character ; one great-grandson feeble-minded but of amiable 
character; great-great-grandson (through the second son 
of No. 3) astute intellect and average character; great- 
great-great-grandson, high intellect but a scoundrel ; great- 
great-great-great-granddaughter, one of the greatest rulers 
in history ; majority of other descendants, as far as known, 
normal. 

The name of the defective forefather was Edward IL., 
King of England, the ancestor of the Black Prince, 
Henry V., and Queen Elizabeth, and of the present Royal 
House.—Yours, &c., 

A. B. Watiis CHApMaN. 

“Monkesbury,” Etchingham Park Road, Finchley, N. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—In their strictures upon the Councils of some (not 
all) of the new universities, one or two of your correspondents 
have rightly located a seat of disease in our educational 
system. Having diagnosed the disorder, they should go 
further and prescribe a remedy. The constitution of the 
new universities is not, maybe, the best that might have 
been devised, but it is surely within the wit of man to amend 
it where it is seriously faulty! A writer in the “ Times 
Educational Supplement,” some time ago, bewailed the 
deterioration in the personnel of the Councils in recent years. 
The problem is how to press the right men into the ser- 
vice of the universities, and to make a seat on Council less 
attractive to the “ undesirables.”’ Perhaps these ends 
might best be attained if the universities were placed under 
the direct supervision and control of the Board of Education. 
The direction of an expert body would be an immense gain 
to the weaker universities during the earlier period of their 
development.—Yours, &c., PROVINCIAL. 


THE LAW AND THE FRANCHISE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In reading your interesting paper, I am occasion- 
ally puzzled by some of the arguments used in connection 
with woman suffrage. For instance, in your leading article 
in last week’s issue, entitled “The New Anarchists,’ you 
say, “ No logical case can be made against the ‘anarchism’ 
of the militant suffragist, for the State has no claim upon 
them to obey laws which they have no voice in making.” 
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If that be so, then what claim has the State to obedience 
to the laws from (1) the large number of males over twenty- 
one years of age, who, for various reasons, cannot obtain 
a vote; from (2) males under twenty-one, they being dis- 
qualified for the franchise; from (3) foreigners residing in 
this country who are not naturalised? These, also, have 
no voice in making the laws.—Yours, &c., 

B.A. 

July 8th, 1912. 

[Sex disqualification surely involves a more considerable 
disability than the incidental disqualification of certain 
males.—Ep., Nation. ] 


A STRANGE PROVISION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—According to newspaper reports, the International 
Radio-Telegraphic Convention, which has just been signed, 
provides that “on ships of the second class, where a per- 
manent watch is not considered practicable, the operator 
must listen during the first ten minutes of every hour.” It 
would seem from this that the unfortunate operator on ships 
of the second class must learn to take his sleep in homeo- 
pathic doses, and not to be unduly long in surrendering him- 
self to Morpheus, as otherwise the next ten minutes’ watch 
may be upon him before he has fairly lost consciousness. 
In practice, of course, no captain will be so inhumane as 
to carry out this astonishing provision, and ships of the 
second class will be closed to wireless communications for 
a large part of the twenty-four hours. But the incident 
causes one to doubt whether the dictum that “in the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is wisdom’”’ is always borne out 
by facts.—Yours, &c., 


Immo 8S. ALLEN. 
July 10th, 1912. 


DISENDOW MENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I notice in your columns of June 15th a letter 
signed “A Liberal Nonconformist.’’ Your correspondent 
tells that it is intended to divert £173,000 from religious to 
secular purposes. Probably, your correspondent has his 
own definition of religious purposes. To me, however, a 
no more religious purpose can be found than that of dealing 
with the needs of the poor, the sick, and needy. 

Your correspondent tells us that we cannot deny that 
the money is devoted to religious uses. It is true that the 
money is devoted to propagating the doctrine of a religious 
creed alien to the spirit of the Welsh nation, the Church 
posing as a national Church, of which the bulk of the 
people—which cannot number more than one in ten of the 
population—are outside. 

Your correspondent tells us that revenge is not an 
adequate reason for Christians helping to attack the cause 
of religion. There is no attack upon religion generally, and 
we who believe in Disestablishment are not out of revenge. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking at Carnarvon 
quite recently, said: “The change is supported in England 
and Wales by many who, well-informed or not, are at best 
honest, high-minded, Christian men.’’ Disendowment cer- 
tainly is a just measure. The money originally was left for 
the benefit of the nation as a whole, and not for an insigni- 
ficant minority. 

In his concluding paragraph, “ Liberal Nonconformist ”’ 
says the Disendowment portion of the Bill reveals its true 
origin, and it is considered unnecessary and unjust. 
“ Liberal Nonconformist,” posing as a descendant of a leader 
of the secession of 1662, evidently has but a vague knowledge 
of the history of his own country. Politically, the voice of 
Wales has been definite since 1870. In the ’thirties there 
was a religious demand for Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment, so that to allege that the measure is unnecessary 
and unjust is simply ignoring the wish of the Welsh people. 
The Church is a Church of the minority, and, in justice 
and in equity, endowments left for the nation should be 
used by the nation. The terms of the Bill are most generous, 
and to say that this is an attack upon religion is simply 
beside the point.—Yours, &c., 

T. J. Evans. 

July 3rd, 1912. 
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THE HARE. 


My hands were hot upon a hare, 
Half-strangled, struggling in the snare— 
My knuckles at her warm wind-pipe— 
When, suddenly, her eyes shot back, 
Big, fearful, staggering, and black : 
And, ere I knew, my grip was slack ; 
And I was clutching empty air, 
Half-mad, half-glad, at my lost luck 

Then, I awoke beside the stack. 

’Twas just the moment when the snipe, 
As though clock-wakened, every jack, 

An hour ere dawn, dart in and out 

The mist-wreathes filling syke and slack, 
And flutter wheeling round about, 

And drumming out the Summer night. 

I lay star-gazing, yet a bit: 

Then, chilly-skinned, I sat upright, 

To shrug the shivers from my back: 
And, drawing out a straw to suck, 

My teeth nipped through it at a bite... 
The liveliest lad is Out of pluck 


An hour ere dawn—a tame cock- 
sparrow— 
When cold stars shiver through his 
marrow, 


And wet mist soaks his mother-wit. 


But, as the snipe dropped, one by one; 

And, one by one, the stars blinked out; 

I knew ’t would only need the sun 

To send the shudders right-about: 

And, as the clear East faded white, 

I watched and wearied for the sun— 

The jolly, welcome, friendly sun— 

The sleepy sluggard of a sun 

That still kept snoozing out of sight, 

Though well he knew the night was 
done 

And, efter all, he caught me dozing ; 

And leapt up, laughing, in the sky, 

Just as my lazy eyes were closing. 

And it was good as gold to lie 

Full-length among the straw, and feel 

The day wax warmer every minute, 

As, glowing glad from head to heel, 

I soaked and rolled, rejoicing init . . . 

When from the corner of my eye, 

Upon a heathery knowe hard-by, 

With long lugs cocked, and eyes astare, 

Yet all serene, I saw a hare. 


Upon my belly, in the straw, 

I lay, and watched her sleek her fur, 

As, daintily, with well-licked paw, 

She washed her face and neck and ears; 
Then, clean and comely, in the sun 
She kicked her heels up, full of fun, 

As if she did not care a pin 

Though she should jump out of her skin, 
And leapt and lolloped, free of fears, 
Until my heart frisked round with her. 
‘* And yet, if I but lift my head, 

You'll secamper off, young Puss,” I said. 
“Still, 1 can’t lie and watch you play, 
Upon my belly half-the-day. 

The Lord alone knows where I’m going; 
But I had best be getting there. 

Last night, I loosed you from the snare— 
Asleep, or waking, who’s for knowing !— 
So I will thank you now for showing 
Which art to take to bring me where 








My luck awaits me. When you're ready The hare just bolting *twixt my feet. 


To start, I'll follow in your track. 

Though slow of foot, I’m 
steady. o 

She pricked her ears, and set them back, 

And like a shot was out of sight; 

And, with a happy heart and light, 

As quickly I was on my feet; 


sure and 


And following the way she went, 

Keen as a lurcher on the scent, 

Across the heather and the bent, 

Across the quaking moss and peat. 

Of course, I lost her soon enough, 

For moorland tracks are steep and rough, 

And hares are made of nimbler stuff 

Than any lad of seventeen, 

However lanky-legged and tough, 

tiowever kestrel-eyed and keen; 

And I'd at last to stop and eat 

The little bit of bread and meat 

Left in my pocket overnight. 

So, in a hollow, snug and green, 

I sat beside a burn, and dipped 

The dry bread in an icy pool; 

And munched a breakfast, fresh and 
cool. , 

And then sat gaping, like a fool. 

For, right before my very eyes, 

With lugs acock and eyes astare, 

I saw again the self-same hare. 

So, up I jumped, and off she slipped; 

And I kept sight of her until 

I stumbled in a hole, and tripped, 

And came a heavy, headlong spill; 

And she, ere I’d the wit to rise, 

Was o’er the hill, and out of sight; 

And, sore and shaken with the tumbling, 

And sicker at my foot for stumbling, 

I cursed my luck, and went on, grumbling, 

The way her flying heels had fled. 


The sky was cloudless overhead, 

And just alive with larks a-singing, 

And in a twinkling I was swinging 

Across the windy hills, light-hearted. 

A kestrel at my footstep started, 

Just pouncing on a frightened mouse, 

And hung o’er-head, with wings a-hover ; 

Through rustling heath an adder darted ; 

A hundred rabbits bobbed to cover; 

A weasel, sleek and rusty red, 

Popped out of sight as quick as winking. 

I saw a grizzled vixen, slinking 

Behind a clucking brood of grouse 

That rose and cackled at my coming; 

And all about my way were flying 

The peewit, with 
creaking ; 


their slow wings 
And little jack-snipe darted, drumming; 
And now and then a golden-plover 

Or red-shank piper with reedy whistle, 
But never shaken bent or thistle 
Betrayed the quarry I was seeking; 
And not an instant, anywhere, 

Did I clap eyes upon a hare. 


So, travelling still, the twilight caught 
me ; 

And as I stumbled on, I muttered: 

“A deal of luck the hare has brought me! 
The wind and I must spend together 

A hungry night among the heather. 

if I'd her here... .’’ And as I uttered, 
I tripped, and heard a frightened squeal, 
And dropped my hands in time to feel 





She slipped my clutch; and I stood there, 

And cursed that devil-littered hare 

That left me stranded in the dark 

In that wide waste of quaggy peat 

Beneath black night without a spark; 

When, looking up, I saw a flare 

Upon a far-off hill, and said: 

“By God, the heather is afire! 

it’s mischief at this time of year . . .” 

And then, as one bright flame shot higher, 

And booths and vans stood out quite 
clear, 

My wits came back into my head, 

And I remembered Brough Hill Fair. 

And, as I stumbled towards the glare, 

I knew the sudden kindling meant 

The Fair was over for the day, 

And all the cattle-folk away; 

And gipsy-folk and tinkers now 

Were lighting supper fires without 

Each caravan and booth and tent. 

And, as I climbed the stiff hill-brow, 

I quite forgot my lucky hare. 

I'd something else to think about: 

For well I knew there’s broken meat 

For empty bellies after fair-time, 

And looked to have a royal, rare time, 

With something rich and prime to eat: 

And then to lie and toast my feet 

All night beside the biggest fire. 


But, even as I neared the first, 

A pleasant whiff of stewing burst 

From out the smoking pot a-bubble; 

And as I stopped behind the folk 

Who sprawled around, and watched it 
seething, 

A woman heard my eager breathing, 

And, turning, caught my hungry eye: 

And called out to me: “ Draw in nigher, 

Unless you find it too much trouble; 

Or you’ve a nose for better fare, 

And go to supper with the Squire 

You've got the hungry parson’s air!” 

And all looked up and took the joke, 

As I dropped gladly to the ground 

Among them, where they all lay gazing 

Upon the bubbling and the blazing. 

My eyes were dazzled by the fire 

At first, and then I glanced around; 

And, in those swarthy fire-lit faces— 

Though drowsing in the glare and heat 

And snuffing the warm savour in, 

Dead certain of their fill of meat— 

I felt the bit between the teeth, 

The flying heels, the broken traces, 

And heard the high road ring beneath 

The trampling hoofs; and knew them kin. 

Then, for the first time, standing there 

Behind the woman who had hailed me, 

1 saw a girl with eyes astare 

That looked in terror o’er my head: 

And, all at once my courage failed 
me . 

For now again, and sore adread, 

My hands were hot upon a hare 

That 
snare 


struggled, strangling in the 
Then once more, as the girl stood clear 
Before me—quaking cold with fear— 

I saw the hare look from her eyes 


And, when, at last, I turned to see 
What held her scared, I saw a man— 
A fat man, with dull eyes aleer— 
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Within the shadow of the van; 

And I was on the point to rise 

To send him spinning ’mid the wheels, 

And twist his neck between his heels, 

And stop his leering grin with mud . . 

And would have done it ina tick... 

When, suddenly, alive with fright, 

she started, with red, parted lips, 

As though she guessed we’d come to grips, 

Andturned her blackeyes fullonme... 

And, as I looked into their light, 

My heart forgot the lust of fight, 

And something shot me to the quick, 

And ran like wildfire through my blood, 

And tingled to my finger-tips 

And, in a dazzling flash, I knew 

I'd never been alive before 

And she was mine for evermore. 

While all the others slept a-snore, 

In caravan and tent that night, 

I lay alone beside the fire, 

And stared into its blazing core, 

With eyes that would not shut or tire, 

Because the best of all was true, 

And they looked straight into the light 

Of her eyes, burning ever bright 

Within the brightest coal for me 

Once more I saw her, as she started, 

And glanced at me with red lips parted; 

And, as she looked, the frightened hare 

Had fled her eyes, and, merrily, 

she smiled, with fine teeth flashing white, 

As though she, too, were happy 
hearted 

Then she had trembled suddenly, 

And dropped her eyes, as that fat man 

Stepped from the shadow of the van, 

And joined the circle, as the pot 

Was lifted off, and, piping-hot, 

The supper steamed in wooden bowls. 


Yet, she had hardly touched a bite, 
And never raised her eyes all night 

To mine again: but on the coals, 

As I sat staring, she had stared— 
The black curls, peeping round her head 
From under the black kerchief, tied 
So nattily beneath her chin— 

And she had stolen off to bed 

Quite early, looking dazed and scared. 
Then, ail agape and sleepy-eyed, 

Ere long the others had turned in: 
And I was rid of that fat man, 

Who slouched away to his own van. 


And now, before her van, I lay, 

With sleepless eyes, awaiting day: 
And, as I gazed upon the glare, 

I heard, behind, a gentle stir: 

And, turning round, I looked on her 
Where she stood on the little stair 
Outside the van with listening air — 
And in her eyes, the hunted hare . . 
And then I saw her slip away, 

A bundle underneath her arm, 
Without a single glance at me. 

I lay a moment, wondering, 

My heart a-thump like anything, 
Then, fearing she should come to harm, 
I rose, and followed speedily 

Where she had vanished in the night. 
And, as she heard my step behind, 

She started, and stopped dead with fright : 
Then blundered on as if struck blind. 
And when I soon caught up with her, 
Just as she took the moorland track, 
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I saw the hare’seyes, bigandblack . . 

She made as though she’d double 
Baek . 2 « 

But, when she looked into my eyes, 

She stood quite stilland did notstir . . . 

And, picking up her fallen pack, 

I tucked it ‘neath my arm; and she 

Just took her luck quite quietly, 

As she must take what chance might 
come, 

And would not have it otherwise, 

And walked into the night with me, 

Without a word across the fells. 


And, all about us, through the night, 

The mists were stealing, cold and white, 

Down every rushy syke and slack: 

But svon the moon swung into sight; 

And as we went my heart was light, 

And singing like a burn in flood; 

And in my ears were tinkling bells, 

My body was a rattled drum, 

And fifes were thrilling in my blood 

That summer night, to think that she 

Was walking through the world with ime. 

But when the air with dawn was chill, 

As we were travelling down a hill, 

She broke her silence with low-sobbing, 

And told her tale, her bosom throbbing 

As though her very heart were shaken 

With fear she’d yet be overtaken. 

She’d always lived in caravans— 

Her father's, gay as any man’s, 

Grass-green, picked out with red and 
yellow, 

And glittering brave with burnished brass 

That sparkled in the sun like flame, 

And window-curtains, white as snow. ... 

But they had died, ten years ago, 

Her parents both, when fever came... 

And they were buried, side by side, 

Somewhere beneath the wayside grass. 

In times of sickness, they kept wide 

Of towns and busybodies, so 

No parson’s or policemen’s tricks 

Should bother them when 1n a fix. 

Her father never could abide 

A black coat or a blue, poor man. 

And so, Long Dick, a kindly fellow, 

When you could keep him from the can, 

And Meg, his easy-going wife, 

Had taken her into their van, 

And kept her since her parents died. 

And she had lived a happy life, 

Until Fat Pete’s young wife was taken. .. 

But, ever since, he’d pestered her. 

And she dared scarcely breathe or stir, 

I.est she should see his eyes a leer. 

And many a night she’d lain and shaken, 

And very nearly died of fear— 

Though safe enough within the van, 

With Mother Meg and her good-man— 

For, since Fat Pete was Long Dick’s 
friend, 

And they were thick and sweet as honey, 

And Dick owed Pete a pot of money, 

She knew too well how it must end. . 

And she would rather lie stone-dead 

Beneath the wayside grass, than wed 

With leering Pete, 2nd live the life. 

And die the death, of his first wife. . . 

And so, to-night, clean-daft with dread, 

She’d bundled up 4 pack and fled. . . 


When all the sobbing taie was out, 
She dried her eyes, and looked about, 
As though she’d left ali fear behind, 
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And out of sight were out of mind. 

Then, when the dawn was burning red, 
‘I’m hungry as a hawk!”’ she said: 

And from the bundle took out bread. 
And, at the happy end of night, 

We sat together by a burn: 

And ate a thick slice, turn by turn; 
And laughed and kissed between each bite. 


Then up again, and on our way 

We went; and tramped the livelong day 
The moorland trackways, steep and rough, 
Though there was little fear enough 
That they would follow on our flight 


And then, again, a shiny night 

Among the honey-scented heather, 

We wandered in the moonblaze bright, 
Together through a land of light, 

A lad and lass alone with life. 

And merrily we laughed together, 

When, starting up from sleep, we heard 
The cock-grouse talking to his wife 

And ‘Old Fat Pete’’ she called the bird. 


Six months and more have cantered by: 

And, Winter past, we’re out again— 

We've left the fat and weatherwise 

To keep their coops and reeking sties, 

And eat their fill of oven pies, 

While we win free and out again, 

To take potluck beneath the sky, 

With sun and moon and wind and rain. 

Six happy months 
night 

I’ve often wakened in affright, 

And looked upon her lying there, 

Beside me, sleeping quietly, 

Adread that when she waked, I'd see 

The hunted hare within her eyes. 


and yet, at 


And only last night, as I slept 

Beneath the shelter of a stack 

My hands were hot upon a hare, 
Half-strangled, struggling in the snare, 
When, suddenly, her eyes shot back, 
Big, fearful, staggering, and black; 
And, ere I knew, my grip was slack, 
And I was clutching empty air . 
Bolt-upright from my sleep I leapt 
Her place was empty in the straw . . 
And then, with quaking heart, I saw 
That she was standing in the night, 

A leveret cuddled to her breast. 


I spoke no word; but, as the light 

Through banks of Eastern cloud was 
breaking, 

She turned, and saw that I was waking, 

And told me how she could not rest, 

And, rising in the night, she found 

This baby-hare, crouched on the ground; 

And she had nursed it quite a while; 

2ut now, she’d better let it go . . 

Its mother would be fretting so . 

A mother’s heart . . . I saw her 
smile, 

And look at me with tender eyes, 

And, as I looked into their light, 

My foolish, fearful heart grew wise . . 

And now I knew that never there 

I'd see again the startled hare, 

Or need to dread the dreams of night. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
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Rediewws. 


LOBSTER-CATCHERS AND LOBSTER-EATERS. 


“How ’Twas: Short Stories and Small Novels.” By STEPHEN 
REYNOLDS. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 





WE cull the following specimens of literary criticism from 
the always amusing and interesting correspondence of an 
Anglo-Indian lady known to us :— 
“‘T am reading the ‘ Old Wives’ Tale,’ by Arnold Bennett. 
He’s nearly as tedious as William de Morgan. I feel I know 
all about little tradesmen in little towns. English taste will 
soon slip back with a rush, I hope, to camellia complexions 
and scarlet lips, and wicked counts—I can’t do with this tedious 
stating of tedious facte.’’ 


Again, she writes more emphatically :— 


“I’ve just waded through the ‘ Old Wives’ Tale,’ following 
about six weary lives from the cradle to the grave. One 
mercy is that he doesn’t go on to describe the next world. 
I think he must have been a pit-lad, brought to the surface 
on Sundays, taken to a Congregational Chapel, and afterwards 
gorged with suet pudding. I can’t think of any other treat- 
ment which could so thoroughly have taken the sweetness 
and lavghter out of life. I gather from you that England 
likes this. I also gather from the papers that it likes John 
Masefield. My poor, poor country!” 


There is an England, no doubt, which likes these writers. 
‘Tedious ’’ is the very last word in the dictionary which we, 
personally, should apply to Mr. Arnold Bennett. There is 
also, strange as it may appear to many, an England that 
likes Mr. Stephen Reynolds. He has, no doubt, a much 
smaller constituency, at least of those who like him—not 
only admire him, but, in their heart of hearts, like him ; 
but it is a constituency which, we believe, will grow in spite 
of the protests of those who yearn for the camellia com- 
plexions and the wicked counts. We, ourselves, recognise 
to the full the admirable qualities of Mr. Reynolds’s work ; 
but we shiver a little at the atmosphere in which we find 
ourselves enwrapped. We set out on the fisherman’s holiday 
with a vague discomfort, knowing that we shall have not 
only to hear about it, but ourselves to eat the one-franc- 
fifty bouillabaisse in the real fishermen’s inns, and take our 
pleasure at the real fishermen’s quayside cafés (we have 
all seen them at Marseilles or Havre), not as interested 
spectators from other spheres, but as one of themselves. 
The camellia-complexioned people will no doubt shut the book 
up at once. Mr. Reynolds is, in fact, the one living English 
writer who shows us working-class life from the inside. This 
is a very different thing to the writing of those who are, 
indeed, in close touch with working-class life, but, after all, 
remain outside it. Anyone, so to speak—at least anyone with 
some power of observation and sympathy—can get into close 
touch with working people, and then come away and, in 
an altogether different atmosphere, record his impressions ; 
but Mr. Reynolds appears to have merged himself in the 
life of the working classes. Hence, one looks upon him with 
the somewhat uncomfortable veneration with which one 
regards a mystic. Mr. Bourne comes nearest to him; but 
Mr. Bourne lives in a Surrey village, and writes about the 
people—with admirable discernment and sympathy, no 
doubt—while Mr. Reynolds lives in a Devon village, amid 
fishermen, and lives the life of the people. He shares their 
work and food. With an artist’s power of expression, and 
writing an English of extraordinary lucidity, he puts down 
a fisherman’s thoughts. 

We commend the careful perusal and consideration of 
this book to all and sundry of the so-called “ upper classes,” 
“ better classes,” to parsons and district visitors, magistrates 
who sentence poachers, colonels who lecture the youth of the 
working classes on the blessedness of conscription and 
self-sacrifice for their country, the Primrose Dames and 
camellia-complexioned ladies and wicked counts, to all the 
idle rich lately animadverted upon by Mr. Lloyd George, 
and in particular to all eaters of lobsters. How many of 
those who eat lobsters at Ascot, in London restaurants, at 
ball-suppers, ever give one thought to how the lobster came 
there—the toil and endurance by which it has been caught 
for them. Let all such read the story with which Mr. 
Reynolds’s book opens, “ Benjie and the Bogey Man.” 

Benjie is a fisherman who has no lobster-pots (they 
were broken up last October gales, and he cannot afford to 








replace them), but sometimes fishes up lobsters in his 

shrimping-nets. The Bogey Man is the inspector who comes 

from time to time to inspect the fishermen’s catches. Benjie 
tells him :— 

““* T on’y hope your duty won’t never bring ’ee to keeping 

a roof over your head wi’ shrimping an’ measuring the 


crabs and lobsters what you catches wi’ an inch rule jp 
the dark.’ ”’ 


The Bogey Man carries away the undersized shell-fish, 
and subsequently Benjie has to appear in Court. 

“Vivian Maddicke was on the bench. He always is. He 
takes his duties as a gentleman and a magistrate almost as 
seriously as he takes himself. That is to say, he does try, at 
considerable personal inconvenience, to administer justice— 
to hold the balance between an efficient and respectful police 
force and an unruly lower class. He spends, indeed, not a 
little of his abundant leisure in pointing out to the poor the 
advantages of hard work, and in impressing on them his own 
view of right and wrong.” 


Well, by this magnate, Benjie is fined a pound. The 
magistrate remarks that this is not a large sum, amid 
murmurs of dissent from the fishermen at the back of the 
court. This is, however, more than Benjie can pay “ wi’out 
selling up some of the gear what he’s got to earn his living 
with.”’ 

En revanche, he invites the magistrate to a night's 
fishing. 

“* An’ I tell 'ee what. You come down ‘long wi’ me one 
night, and see what ’tis like for yourself. Then you’ll know. 


Duty ain’t never no excuse for not knowing. . . . You 
come just for one night. That'll teach ’ee more’n any amount 
of chackle.’ ”’ 


To the other fishermen Benjie remarks :— 


““* You bide a bit an’ see. The likes o’ they sort thinks 
they baint ignorant and us be.’” 

Maddicke does come—he shudders at the smell of fish- 
mongers’ putrid offal; the stink of dead things takes the 
strength out of him. He sweats at the oars, and yet he 
is cold ; he does not gather the sense of what Benjie says; 
he refuses the supper of cold tea and bread-arid-butter ; 
he pulls his outside oar—pulls inside, not outside; backs 
outside, backs both—he is “ proper ’mazed.” 

“** Better take a rest,’ Benjie tells him, ‘and while I 
counts the prawns you measure the lobsters like they says us 
ought to.’ 

‘* Maddicke felt for a lobster in the dark, and after several 
gingerly attempts—and several amiable warnings from Benjie 
to mind its claws—he succeeded in holding it. He found also 
the nine-inch mark on the rule; but while he was trying to 
spread the lobster out flat on a thwart and to feel where 
the tip of its beak was, according to regulations, the thing 
nipped him suddenly and savagely. 

“* OQugh!’ he cried out like a child. ‘ Ough—ah-h-h!’ 

“** What's the matter there? Can’t ’ee do it?’ he heard 
from the shadow of Benjie aft. 

“* It’s bitten me—it’s biting me—now!’ 

“* * Squeeze his eyes, then he’ll leave go. Lord, they bites 
me every night, but I don’t take no heed o’ it.’ 

““Maddicke tore at the lobster. His other hand was 
nipped in the fleshy part of the thumb. He broke off one 
claw, and still the other held fast. He stood up and dashed 
his hand about. He trod on lobsters and crabs. rs 


Yes, dear friends, who first meet the lobster masked in 
mayonnaise, blushing amid’ his green lettuce-leaves, there 
has been a long struggle with him before that stage is 
reached. He is not even red when, alive and nipping, he 
comes out of the sea. We will not pursue this story to 
the cruelty of its climax in the thunderstorm and the 
abject state of panic-terror into which the J.P. falls, but 
we heartily commend it to all our readers. 

To the lobster-catchers themselves, the class to whom is 
continually preached, for instance, the sacrificial glory and 
beauty of conscription, we recommend the sketch called “To 
Save Life.” The lifeboat inspector and the Committee 
insist on the fishermen giving a “demonstration drill” in 
wild weather, by way of practising. “Call a committee 
meeting at once,” snapped the chairman. “ Are the fisher- 
men here afraid of the sea?” As a result, the men put out 
to sea, and two lives are lost. Miners and fishermen, in- 
deed, are not likely to bow down to false gods—to false 
gods of this sort ; they have no wish to be made the vicarious 
sacrifices offered by the high priests of militarism; but in 
Mr. Reynolds they will find their view made articulate. _— 

One other story we will mention, “ Twinses,” because it 
recalls old experiences of our own of the way in which poor 
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people live. The following sentence tells enough for our 
purpose :— 

“* Law, Mrs. Giles,’ said the other woman cheerfully, ‘ you 
must try and bear up. P’raps ’twill please the Almighty to 
smile down and take one on ’em.’”’ 

Well, we ourselves have lived quite close to the working 
poor; we have lived under the same roof with them; all 
day long and every day we have seen their life and work 
going on around us, though we have never shared it, as Mr. 
Reynolds does ; and we bear witness and testify to the dread, 
the terror, and distress caused to the women of the laboring 
poor by the prospect of childbirth. We were alone in our 
part of a divided house one day, in the other half of which, 
also alone, was a poor woman on whom suddenly the pangs 
of labor came. The husband was at work; the children, 
except the smallest babies, at school; there was neither 
doctor nor nurse (the parish nurse had gone off on the day 
before to see a friend at a distance, saying that if she didn’t 
go then it would be at least two months before she could 
see her again); with the next-door neighbor the patient 
herself was not on speaking terms. “If that woman comes 
into the house, I shall die—it will kill me,’’ she moaned. 
We ran distractedly hither and thither to the nearest 
cottages. “I ain’t a bit o’ good in them sort o’ things,” 
aid Mrs. Newman ; “they allus turns me round and makes 
me feel that queer. Besides, I ain’t got a bit o’ moist 
sugar in the house, and I’m just goin’ to pop in to town by 
the four train to get some.” We next proceeded to the wife 
of a working farmer—a dour Lancashire woman, with strong 
views on lighted candles and a pure gospel, with whom our 
own relations were somewhat difficult. “ I’ll come,”’ she says, 
doubtfully, “but I’m not a bit o’ good. What I shall do 
is to fetch Mrs. Hebble, let her say what she likes.”” Mrs. 
Hebble was just in time. “ Now, my gal,” we heard her 
say, firmly and decisively. We ourselves spent the evening 
sitting on a gate outside the cottage, in company with Hebble, 
divided between pride and indignation that his so long in- 
sulted sponse had been called in to save her enemy’s life. 
“One half of the world doesn’t know how the other half 
lives,” says the proverb. But Mr. Reynolds does. 





THE MOVEMENT OF GREEK THOUGHT. 


“From Religion to Philosophy: A Study in the Origins of 
Western Speculation.” By FRANCIS MACDONALD Corn. 
FoRD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge- 
(Arnold. 10s, 6d. net.) 


Mr. Cornrorp’s first book, ‘‘ Thucydides Mythistoricus,”’ 
made a marked impression and met with an interesting fate. 
Professedly a study of the great Greek historian, it was 
cldly received by the regular historians and warmly 
acclaimed by students of philosophy and poetry. So it is 
not surprising that the author’s next book should be defi- 
nitely on a subject which calls for speculative power, fine 
scholarship, and an acute feeling for language. His remark- 
able gifts have found a field which is just suited to them, 
and the result is a book of high originality and great per- 
manent value. 

It is a commonplace—and a very important commonplace 
—to remark on the extraordinary freedom of ancient Greek 
thought. The philosophers were singularly free from perse- 
tution, singularly free from any inner bondage to a particu- 
lar system of orthodoxy. That is quite true, and no one 
Wishes to deny it. Yet even the freest thinker does not 
think in a.vacuum. He must operate with inherited ideas, 
inherited words and shapes of language. The point was bril- 
liantly illustrated in ‘‘ Thucydides Mythistoricus,” which 
showed us a man of eminently scientific mind trying to work 
ma language which had no scientific terms. Mr. Cornford, 
in his present book, analyses this inherited background as 
ve find it in the earliest Ionian philosophers. For instance, 
Anaximander, in a famous sentence, says that all existing 
things of necessity must pass away into that from which they 
tose, because ‘‘ they pay to one another justice and retribu- 
tion for their injustice according to the ordinance of time.”’ 
That is not the free comment of a man of science, derived 
ftom the observation of nature. It is steeped in religious 
Preconceptions. It seems to look on each individual life as 


‘self-assertion for which, sooner or later, there must come 
atonement. 





Mr. Cornford traces the genesis of these ideas. He com- 
pares the rule of Moira, wrongly translated Fate, over the 
gods in Hesiod and Homer. Moira is the portion, originally 
the portion of land, that by rights belongs to any division of 
the tribe. To transgress Moira is to trespass; to break 
Dike, or custom; to violate Nomos, the tribal law or assign- 
ment. As soon as we recollect, what people have a stupid 
way of forgetting, that the world of the gods is necessarily 
imagined on the model of the world of their worshippers, the 
rule of Moira over Zeus himself becomes plain. In the 
primitive tribe there is the rule of custom, there is the 
proper portion for each group of the tribe. Zeus has his 
portion, just as Poseidon and Hades have theirs. No one 
knows who made the apportionment. It is simply there, 
above him, as it were, a law to him. ‘‘ The Sun will not 
transgress his measures,’’ says Heraclitus. Then, remem- 
bering that after all people do sometimes transgress, however 
much they must not, he adds: ‘‘ Or, if he does, Erinyes, 
ministers of justice, will pursue him.”’ 

This explanation is convincingly right, and clears up 
at once a whole mass of puzzling conceptions. It disposes, 
for instance, of all the discussion of Moira in a little German 
book, just published and now lying before me, as simply 
off the lines. It explains, too, why the physical world of 
the Ionian philosophers is so emphatically a moral world. 
It is conceived on the model of the human tribe: the sun or 
the river that goes beyond his portion is conceived as like 
the man who commits Hubris. Mr. Cornford goes on to 
show what sort of tribe seems to lie behind these concep- 
tions, and decides that it was what he calls “ totemic.” 
For instance, it had intermarrying moieties. He points 
out the very interesting fact that all “ becoming ”’ is thought 
of as a kind of “birth,” and hence is assumed to be the 
result of a “union of opposites’’—that is, of male and 
female. He also shows, in almost the same language as 
another of our pioneers of Greek study, Professor J. L. 
Myres, that the common fifth-century antithesis between 
Nomos (‘“ Law or Convention”) and Phusis (“ Nature’’) is 
the result of misunderstanding. Originally, the Nomos of a 
social group is its group-behavior; its Phusis (or nature) 
is just to behave like that. The Nomos of a dog being “to 
bark and bite,” that is its nature too. 

Having laid down these substructures, Mr. Cornford 
proceeds to draw two sets of conclusions about very obscure 
subjects—the origin of the conceptions of God, the soul, and 
other religious ideas, and the derivation of the various forms 
of early Greek philosophy from divergent treatments of these 
fundamental totemic conceptions. Here, I confess, he 
occasionally fails to carry me with him. I think he is 
sometimes obsessed by his own method, and too anxious to 
solve, in terms of his peculiar categories, problems which 
demand a different and more varied treatment. For 
instance, I doubt if the distinction between “Olympians” 
and “Mystery Gods” is as profound and fundamental as 
he would have us believe. If we take the words in their 
plain, historical sense, then, for one thing, many of the 
Olympian gods actually had mysteries. For another, is it 
not arbitrary to ignore the probable origin of the Olympians 
as gods of the plundering military tribes of the Heroic Age, 
not interested in agriculture, and to explain them simply 
in terms of speculative psychology? And if Mr. Cornford 
replies that he does not use the terms in any historical 
sense, but merely as roughly convenient terms for distin- 
guishing two main types of gods, then, again, I feel that 
the point is not proved. To which type did Jehovah, as 
represented in Isaiah, belong? To which does Allah? I 
doubt if the dichotomy really works. 

The historical account of the various philosophers 
certainly throws floods of new light on the general 
movement of Greek thought, though here, too, 
I feel at times that historical factors are apt 
to be disregarded and too much mana attached to 
the sacred group-words of Mr. Cornford’s tribe or magical 
fraternity. Of course, something of this sort is inevitable. 
As the Duke, if I remember rightly, wrote home after 
Waterloo, “ Operations of this magnitude cannot be carried 
out without considerable loss.” Mr. Cornford’s loss is 
comparatively small, and there can be no doubt that his 
“operation ’’ has resulted in a signal, and probably a far- 
reaching, victory. 

GriiBpert Murray. 
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A VIRGINIA GIRL IN THE WAR. 


“ Recollections, Grave and Gay.” By Mrs. BurroN HARRISON. 


(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue intensity and vividness of these reminiscences of the 
Civil War in America (a struggle that no one of middle age 
can recall) are very remarkable. The impression they pro- 
duce upon the mind is as clear as that received from the 
most penetrating and poignant of Walt Whitman’s “ Drum 
Taps.’’ They might have been penned on the morrow of 
the fall of Richmond. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison was Miss Constance Cary, rising out 
of girlhood, when she first heard the pibroch of all the clans 
of the South, “and every male creature belonging to us was 
straining for the fray.” Her father was Archibald Cary, of 
Carysbrooke (‘all old-time Virginians loved to write them- 
selves down as part of their parental estates”), whose line 
had been eminent in the Virginia colony since 1640. The 
present head of the house is Byron Plantagenet Cary, twelfth 
Viscount Falkland and twelfth Lord Cary. Mr. Archibald 
Cary had married his cousin, Monimia, youngest daughter 
of the ninth Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron in the Scottish 
peerage, “who, residing quietly on his estates in Virginia, 
had never assumed his title, except when going once 
to England to claim an inheritance.”’ This Lord Fairfax 
“had been the first gentleman in Virginia to manumit bis 
slaves.’’ After the war, Miss Constance Cary became the 
wife of young Mr. Burton Harrison who had been Jefferson 
Davis’s confidential secretary, and suffered rigorous im- 
prisonment as a “Johnny Reb” of importance. 

Over the preliminaries that a reader may be supposed 
familiar with, Mrs. Harrison wastes no time. Under our 
eyes in a moment the aristocratic, indolent world of the 
South flies asunder. By night, in the grounds of the grand- 
maternal mansion of Vaucluse, Mrs. Cary, holding a lan- 
tern, helps the old negro gardener to bury the family silver 
in two big travelling trunks. Then it is the getting ready 
of the little son of fifteen to go off as a soldier—white 
gaiters and a “havelock” for his cap to be sewn. Amid 
picnicking for the ladies in camp the first noise of battle 
(July 18th, 1861) rolls up to their frightened ears ; and they 
spend the day on the railway tracks listening, having 
“mostly all they loved best in the fight.” 

‘“* After dark, a train came thundering into our station, 
stopping to ask food and drink for the wounded. By lantern- 
light we passed through the cars, carrying and distributing 
all we had to give. Over and over again we were to do this 
service during the four years to come. Never, perhaps, with 
such keen emotion.” 

Mrs. Cary had already gone to volunteer as a nurse in 
the new military hospital. 

** Almost every comfort we have nowadays in nursing was 
absent from the beginning, and towards the last the hospitals 
were unspeakably lacking in needfuls. Sleeping in a soldier’s 
bunk, rising at dawn, laboring till midnight, my mother faced 
death and suffering with the stout spirit that was a rock of 
refuge to all around her. Her record, in short, was that of 
a thousand other saintly women during that terrible strife. .. . 

“Churches and lecture-rooms were thrown open for 
volunteer ladies sewing and filling the rough beds called for 
by the surgeons. There was not enough of anything to meet 
the sudden appalling call of many strong men stricken unto 
death.” 

By-and-bye Miss Constance also was allowed to join the 
nursing-staff ; and throughout those four eternal years of 
fratricidal fight, she (who was instinctively opposed to 
slavery, and had no patience with the languid young 
misses of the South, who had never pulled on a stocking 
unaided) and her two cousins, Miss Jennie and Miss Hetty, 
were always in some manner at the front. It was Miss 
Jennie Cary who set to the air of “Lauriger Horatius” 
Randall’s poem of “ Maryland ’”’ ; and we may see and hear 
the girls singing it “in the doorway of Captain Sterrett’s 
tent at Manassas, the men of the Maryland line facing us 
in the dusk of evening.” The soldiers took up the chorus, 
and next day “the whole camp was resounding with “ My 
Maryland!” The three cousins had the honor of being asked 
by the Committee of Congress to make the first battle-flags 
of the Confederacy. 

“Tt is generally stated by historians that these flags were 
constructed from our own dresses, but it is certain we possessed 
no wearing apparel in the flamboyant hues of poppy-red and 
vivid dark blue. We had a great search for materials. 





a 

I had to content myself with a poor quality of red silk for 

the field of mine, necessitating an interlining, which | 

regretted.” 

Some ladies, no doubt, might have made flags from their 
own dresses while the war was in its infancy ; but clothes 
fell alarmingly from the sex as the sources of supply were 
gradually exhausted. Milliners in Richmond were asking 
five hundred dollars for hats of the homeliest stuff guaran- 
teed to be fashioned from patterns of London or Paris— 
capitals which the siege had removed to the Poles, Foy 
little fancy balls, promoted now and then to stimulate a 
show of gaiety in scenes of semi-mourning, old wardrobes 
were ransacked for scraps of point lace barbe, and ancient 
velvet bodices were ripped to cover bonnet frames of date 
unknown. A blockade-runner, fetching a Southern port, was 
found to have brought, not arms, but “an entire cargo of 
corsets,” which were “sold out at great profit by the venturer 
who had stocked her.” 

Mrs. Harrison’s brief, indirect history of the third of 
the cousins, Miss Hetty Cary, collects in a point a domestic 
tragedy of the war to some extent unique. Miss Hetty, one 
of the conquering beauties of the South, who carried hearts 
in carrying the cause, was married during the war to 
Brigadier-General John Pegram—a young, handsome, and 
valiant Reb. 

“Three weeks later, to the day, General Pegram’s coffin, 
crossed with a victor’s palms beside his soldier’s accoutrements, 
occupied the spot in the chancel where he had stood to be 
married. Beside it knelt his widow swathed in crape.” 

A sharp-shooter had picked him off, killing him instantly. 
No one would break the news to the bride, who was at 
Pegram’s headquarters ; and, after she had retired for the 
night, suspecting nothing, the body was carried in and laid 
in the room beneath her. 

“In the morning an old gentleman, a civilian, volunteered 
to go up and call her down to where Pegram lay. Kneeling 
beside the body, she put her hand into the breast of his coat, 
drawing out first his watch, still ticking, that she had wound 
for him just before they parted; next, a miniature of herself, 
both stained with life blood. My aunt and her son accompanied 
the widow to Richraond in a freight car, she sitting beside 
the coffin. No one of us is likely to forget the days that 
followed. She was like a flower broken in the stalk.” 

Into every common occasion of life, profane or sacred, 
the war thrust itself. The Sunday service was being held in 


St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, during the hours of Stone-. 


man’s raid. Sons, husbands, brothers of many of the con- 
gregation were engaged with Stoneman. 

‘Outside, inthe soft spring air, a tumult of war sounds 
continually distracted our thoughts and racked our nerves. 
The marching of armed men, the wheels of wagons containing 
shot and shell, the clash of iron gates in the Cap#tol Square 
opposite went on without ceasing, while repeatedly messengers 
came up the aisle touching some kneeling or sitting worshipper 
on the shoulder, a summons responded to by an electric start, 
and then the hurried departure of shocked, pallid people 
from the church. These were the calls to come and receive 
some beloved one brought in dead or wounded from the 
field. To the rector of the church, Dr. Minnegerode, in the 
act of administering the sacrament with another clergyman, 
the sexton carried and delivered at the altar rails one of 
these dread messages, at once obeyed by the father whose 
son was reported dead and awaiting him at the railway 
station. A great weight was lifted from the congregation 
when the rector, looking dreadfully shaken but relieved, came 
back to resume his interrupted service. It was the corpse of 
another volunteer whom they had mistaken for his boy.” 
For this strain some relief must be found. Four years 

at such a pitch would be unendurable, and there were young 
people like Miss Constance and her cousins who could not 
by nature be perpetually in a state of war, with its tremors 
and terrors. So we have now and again glimpses of little 
parties, Christmas gatherings especially, when a mere new 
dish of any sort, in the South that is steadily running out 
of food, creates a huge diversion. Almost every delicacy 
goes straight to the hospitals; but once in a way a humble 
little feast is quite recklessly entered on, and “Such 4 
dinner!”—a ham, some game, “and then the plum- 
pudding.” But these diversions were of the very rarest; 
the South starved itself heroically for its sick and wounded 
soldiers. While the North was spending out of its abund- 
ance the South was spending all it had, and piling up im 
addition a debt of nearly fourteen hundred million dollars. 
The end came with the surrender of Lee, indisputably 
one of the greatest of modern commanders, and the streets 
of Richmond were filled up again with the ragged soldiers 
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The Golden Bough : A Study 
in Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 
Dp.c.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part 5. Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. In Two 

Vols. 20s. net. 

Previously published.—Part 1. The Magic Art and the 

Evolution of Kings. Two Vols. 20s. net. Part 2. Taboo and 

the Perils of the Soul. One Vol. 10s. net. Part 3. The Dying 


God. One Vol. 10s. net. Part 4. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. One 
Vol. 10s. net. 


The Depths of the Ocean. 
A General Account of the Modern Science of Oceano- 
graphy based largely on the Scientific Researches of the 
Norwegian Steamer, “ Michael Sars,” in the North 
Atlantic. By Sir JOHN MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
&c., of the “ Challenger” Expedition, and Dr. JOHAN 
HJORT, Director of Norwegian Fisheries. With 
Contributions from Prof. A. Appellof, Prof. H. H. 
Gran and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Super royal 8vo. 28s. net. 


The Standard.—‘ The results recorded in this volume are 
splendid. There is scarcely an uninteresting page.” 





The Early Naturalists : their 
Lives and Work (1530-1789), By L. C. 
MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Times.—“ Such a book as this, by a writer whose 
name will guarantee its quality, and written in a manner 
quite suitable for the general reader, is very acceptable.” 


Letters of William Cowper. 


Chosen and Edited, with a Memoir and a few Notes, 

by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 

8s. net. (EvErRSLEY SERIES. 

The Observer.—‘ Messrs. Macmillan have made an ex- 
cellent addition to their Eversiey Series in the selection 
made by Dr. Frazer of Cowper’s Letters. . . . The selection 
is as good as it could possibly be, and Dr. Frazer’s memoir 
of the poet’s life is learned, witty, and discriminating. He 
does justice to the man and owns his singular charm, 
because he is able to feel the extreme pathos of Cowper's 
life.” 


The Old Irish World. | By aticz 
STOPFORD GREEN, Author of “The Making of 
Ireland and its Undoing,” &c. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 4s. net. 

The Nation.—‘‘ An authority on the social life of medieval 
Europe, an historian who had already won the praise of 
scholars by her work in English history, a brilliant, eloquent, 
and imaginative writer, possessed of an indomitable patience 
in research and an indomitable faith, she has given Ireland 
for the first time what it so badly needed in regard to its 
history—a skilled advocate before the world.” 





STEPHEN REYNOLDS’ NEW BOOK. 
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How ’T was. Short Stories and Small 
Travels. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author of 
“Seems So,” “A Poor Man's House,” &c. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s, net. 

The World.—‘‘ Mr. Reynolds has not only seen and known 
much, he has also that gift of literary style which seems to 
come unbidden to some men of action and adventure. His 
tales are full of artistry as well as of a terse and pregnant 
realism.” 
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The Sign. By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN 
(Katharine Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Standard.—Mrs. Fedden has soaked her pages in 
Breton tradition and Breton colour. Her story mainly 
concerns three painters, and her discriminating psychology 
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in grey. “I hope I may never again see men made in God’s 
image wear such sad faces as they did.” The war had cost 
America more than seven hundred men a day for every day 
of the four years of campaign and battle. 

We are chary of using such a term as “ brilliant ’’ ; but 
this is a brilliant book. 





MR. MARRIOTT’S LATER STYLE. 


‘‘The Dewpond.” By CuarLes MARRIOTT. (Hurst & Blackett. 
6s. ) 


Mr. Marniorr’s spring novel is like a spring day; it has 
gleams of sunshine, a blue sky, zephyrs, a bright tear or 
two—and a grey interlude. The ‘‘ whiff of hyacinth ”’ which 
drove the narrator out of doors, comes and goes in the book 
precisely as it came and went in Mary Guest’s flat in 
Redcliffe Gardens—for Mr. Marriott has invested himself 
with a petticoat for the telling of ‘‘ the Coburn-Saintsbury 
affair,’? and the narrator is this Mary Guest, who plays 
truant from her literary labors on the April morning of the 
opening chapter. That first chapter is a veritable Tom 
Tidler’s Ground: we fill the pockets of our memory with 
gold and silver—with sayings, every one of which brings 
with it a breath of joy, about flowers, scents, sounds, 
weather conditiqgns (Mr. Marriott is a wizard at weather 
conditions), and the permanent or transient aspects of our 
fellow-creatures. Hilda Saintsbury, the heroine, appears, 
whistling to a girl friend opposite, at a window in Mount 
Street, and Mary Guest thus sees her for the first time: 
‘* April’s lady if ever there was one; white and purple and 
gold. . . . I could have hailed her as Dew of the Morn- 
ing. . . . She was Flemish rather than Florentine, 
with the clear, square drawing you get in the white tulip ”’ ; 
and Mary was not quite sure that Hilda had not her hair 
done in two long plaits! Thus, with such intensity of 
imaginative vision as can formulate a trait actually un- 
captured, does Mr. Marriott present his heroine. There 
are many delights in ‘‘ The Dewpond ”’ besides this and 
other such magical evocations. The Coburn-Saintsbury 
affair is an affair of the husband and wife and the Tertium 
Quid, and though the situation has several elements of 
freshness—notably the wedding-ring incident, which is the 
determining motive of the book—Mr. Marriott will easily 
forgive us for saying that the story here is not the thing. 
The thing here, as indeed in all his books, is the highly 
individual angle from which the situation is seen, and the 
masterly manner in which it is presented. Not that we would 
counsel Mr. Marriott to persevere in petticoats—far from it ; 
this book is a tour de force, but we demand something better 
than tours de force from one of our most distinguished 
writers. It must have been great fun, and the prank is 
vindicated ; the pages are suffused with femininity ; but all 
the same, he must not do it again. 

The Dewpond is a symbolic name for ‘‘ the state or 
quality of youth, the oldest and youngest thing in the 
world,’’ and especially for the graceful, cultured youth of 
London ; but the dewpond “‘ lies on clay, and if you puncture 
the clay, it vanishes.’ It was Basil Coburn, a novelist of 
high repute and the hero of the book, who pointed out 
the latter fact to Mary Guest, and she answered that ‘‘ any- 
how the dewpond was fed from the heavens.’’ The piercing 
of the clay comes with the coming of love; for the young 
people of this group have been inclined to rule out that 
too earthy emotion. It comes, however, to Hilda Saints- 
bury, the married leader of the little band—and we learn, 
and see, that her pond was indeed fed from the heavens, 
and that that was why, the “‘ clay once pierced,’”’ she could 
behold her Mirror of Venus vanish in due course, with never 
a farewell tear-drop for its limpid shallows. The story 
ends in her elopement with Basil Coburn, leaving behind 
her a kind, too-intelligent husband, who never “ saw,” but 
only reasoned: an antithesis, by the way, which is implicit 
in the whole of Mr. Marriott’s work. Vision, not observa- 
tion; if our author, as some do, hangs up mottoes in his 
study, that, we dare swear, is one of them. 

Mr. Marriott is apparently among the most easy, and 
actually among the most difficult, of writers. His reader, 
too, must hang up that motto, for while the manner is 
limpid, concise, and wholly untortured, the meaning 
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beneath this beautiful utterance is frequently most elusive, 
He takes a great deal for granted in his audience, and as 
it is evidently from modesty, not from vanity, that he thus 
reckons on the will and capacity to follow him in his most 
elliptical subtleties, we may conjecture that he will take 
that great deal for granted to the end. He will keep his 
‘« fervents,’’ but he may lose, or altogether fail to attach, 
the larger mass of the reading-public, for his work grows 
ever more subtle, though not, with each succeeding book, 
more truly characteristic. He is, in this respect, perhaps 
the most tantalising of our writers; and his latest achieve 
ment, brilliant as it is, assists us to grasp the reasons for 
the judgment, recurrently delivered, that he has not fulfilled 
the promise of ‘‘ The Column.’’ In fact, he has beaten 
‘‘The Column,”’ regarded as a whole, again and again, 
There were glaring faults in that apparently immortal novel 
—faults of a kind which are now never to be found in Mr, 
Marriott’s work. He has learnt much, and forgotten much, 
But in ‘‘ The Column,’’ two things were achieved which 
have not been achieved in, for example, ‘‘ The Dewpond.” 
In the first fine careless rapture of a first book, most writers 
of genius achieve the former of these things—that which is 
less individual to Mr. Marriott. It is this: to speak out, 
Undeterred by the perplexing state of self-knowledge in- 
duced by criticism, the novice, when he is such a novice as 


‘this, sounds a clarion-note which may not again thus 


exultantly peal. Mr. Marriott’s has pealed again, and as 
exultantly, but not in ‘‘ The Dewpond.’’ Graced as it is 
by those gifts which come from him, it would seem, un- 
awares, there is yet about the book a disconcerting 
effect of evasion. It is as if for some reason Mr. Marriott 
were throwing dust in our eyes—were, while feeling deeply, 
choosing deliberately for expression of that feeling a manner 
which is not in tune with it. He is like a man profoundly 
moved who, apprehensive of misunderstanding or ridicule, 
plays the ‘‘ agreeable rattle.’’ The result is almost to 
wound his admirers; we turn the pages with a vague sense 
of being gaily repulsed by one with whom we deeply desire 
to commune. Mr. Marriott’s ironic humor works here upon 
himself, we seem to perceive ; this is a kind of self-conscious- 
ness to which an ironic humor frequently tends. Almost 
we could cry to him: ‘‘ Have courage; if it is absurd to be 
grave, we are ready all to be absurd together—we shall 
understand ! ”’ 

The second achievement in ‘‘ The Column ”’ was of still 
greater importance. In it, Mr. Marriott struck the true 
note of his genius, and, again, struck it unafraid. That note 
is peculiar to him; no other British novelist (and of foreign 
writers only the Russians) has ever touched it. It is that 
of the baffling uncertainty of human feeling, of the confident, 
wilful blunders that men and women make in their chosen 
relations with one another; not, as we have yet depicted it, 
a field wholly untilled of fiction; but Mr. Marriott's 
originality lies in his almost eerie understanding and pre- 
sentment of the consciousness which haunts such blunderers 
all their lives—lives not necessarily unhappy or unsuccessful 
—of something missed, of a stitch dropped, as it were, and 
the resulting lacuna. In ‘‘ The Column,”’’ this state is sym- 
bolised in the great scene where the boy-genius, Johnny 
Bargister, describing the heroine, Daphne Hastings, says 
that she looks “ blind-eyed,” like an antique statue, im 
her moments of deepest withdrawal into herself. The scene 
and the imagining are alike unforgettable ; the symbolism, 
for Mr. Marriott’s own genius, is more profoundly significant 
than he seems altogether to have apprehended. For there 
is a peculiar iridescence, a play of spiritual light and color, 
a thrill (to alter the metaphor) such as the earliest sense of 
spring awakes in the heart, which, consciously or uncon 
sciously, according to their powers of self-analysis, Mr. 
Marriott’s ‘‘ fervents ’’ look for in his books, and, missing 
(as they are sometimes made to miss), will not be consoled 
by the display of all the other gifts of this most gifted 
writer. There seems, in a word, to be nothing that Mr. 
Marriott cannot do, but sometimes something that he will 
not. Fearful, it may be, of monotony, he will choose 
deliberately a theme that is not for him—will turn aside, 
as it were, to explore a path to which he is not called. The 
path to which he is called is evident: it is that hinterland 
of the consciousness which we attempted to describe above, 
and in which he moves as a scer. Whenever this has beet 
his theme, he has written one of his most characteristic 
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TWO GREAT 
AFRICAN TRAVEL BOOKS 


THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRICA 


By FRANK H. MELLAND, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, and 
EDWARD H. CHOLMELEY, F.R.A.I. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
“THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRICA” is an 
account of a remarkably interesting journey from Rhodesia 
to Egypt, made by two officers of the British South Africa 
Company. Messrs. Melland and Cholmeley had long held the 
opinion that it Was a pity never to travel home by any but the 
beaten track of trains and mail steamers, and they arranged 
to devote the greater part of their leave to journeying 
through the heart of Africa on bicycles and on foot. In 
all they travelled 6,000 miles, a third of which, from North- 
Eastern Rhodesia to the Soudan frontier at Gondokoro, 
was done almost entirely on their bicycles. 


IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA 


By J. M. MOUBRAY, F.R.G.S. 











Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is this Africa that Mr. Moubray knows, and has 
tried to bring before us in a volume which, is no mere 
tourists’s diary of impressions or big-game Hunters’ bag- 
record, but a book about almost unknown regions written 
by a man who has worked there as a mining engineer, and 
who has lived among the natives, year in, and year out. 
It is a straightforward account of first-hand experience.” 
—Daily News and Leader. 


ORDER SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. London, W.C. 








ESSAYS ON LIFE FOR THOSE ON THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE. 


Life’s Great Adventure. 
By FRANCIS STOPFORD. 


“A series of clear-cut, suggestive conversations. They afford 
plentiful food for thought and reflection, &c., on many subjects— 
education, religion, hope, eternity. A wise, tender, and noble- 
hearted book, full of the fruit of culture, and soundly inspiring 
to the imagination. Clear, hopeful.”—WUaily Telegraph. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND WELCOMES. 
DIDY. By E. R. Lipsett 
A cheery tale of lovable folk, the story of an Irish family who 

emigrate to America 

“Full of human nature. A story that does one good mentally 
and morally.” 
‘There is a tender charm and an atmosphere of delightful 
sweetness about this story which give it a unique place in recent 
Irish literature.”—Irish Times. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A NOTABLE FIRST NOVEL. 

OLD BRENT’S DAUGHTER. By Helen C. Roberts 
“Real living men and women. Excelient.”—Morning Post. 
“Like a shait of sunshine. A fine story. Miss Roberts is not 
afraid to face life as it is. There is something broad and open 
and appealing about the whole book. Everyone must read * Oid 
Brent's Daughter’ for its virile human qualitie s.’—Daily Express. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 








“A PIECE OF STERLING AND DURABLE WORK.”—Times. 
AMOR VINCIT. By Mrs. R. S. Garnett 
A Romance of the Staffordshire Moorlands. 

“A piece of sterling and durable work.”—The Times. 

‘The power and masc ulinity of the story are astounding... 
real ji -- of the fictionist’s art. A veritable epic.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Arnold Bennett has drawn the Potteries and their 
crowded interests. Mrs. Garnett goes furth er afield into Stafford- 
shire. A book of sound worth and merit.”—Manchester Courier. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOOK OF WONDERFUL BEAUTY. 
THE TRESPASSER. By D. H. Lawrence 
Author of ‘“‘ The White Peacock.’ 

“Through every hour of their passionate, equivocal expe rience 
Mr. Lawrence follows the lovers with a detailed curiosity that 
Misses no fluctuation of emotion, no shadow, and no splendour. 
Not to be put into the hands of the timid or frivolous.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 2nd Impression. 
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DUCKWORTH & Co., Covent Garden, London, W.C 
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BEST NEW BOOKS. 


Grattan’s Parliament: Before and After. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, K.C., Author of “True 
Man and Traitor.” With 33 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 


This book is at least opportune in its appearance. For the next 
year or two, while the proposed establishment of a new Irish 
Parliament is an absorbing topic of interest, there must inevitably 
be awakened an intense curiosity concerning the old Irish 
Parliament, which was abolished under such dramatic circumstances 
more than a century ago. That curiosity the book will satisfy to 
the utmost. It pictures Grattan’s Parliament as an institution 
intensely brilliant, almost inconceivably corrupt, which yet, by 
the mere facts of local residence and local knowledge, rendered 
immeasurable service to the country. While the volume is mainly 
concerned with the brilliant Parliament—its rise and fall—its 
opening chapters give a brief and interesting summary of previous 
Parliaments, and it concludes with a description of the long struggle 
which succeeded the Union, and which finds its climax to-day. 


Social Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911. 


Its History, Operation, Results, and a comparison with 
The National Insurance Act, 1911. By W. HARBUTT 
DAWSON, Author ‘‘The Evolution of Modern Germany.” 
With 8 illustrations. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 6s. net. (Inland 
Postage, 4d.) 


“It is at once complete and authoritative, useful to the politician, 
and indispensable to the student. Its value is enhanced by a 
multitude of foot notes, in which the similarities and diversities 
of the two systems of social insurance are fully and even elaborately 
displayed.”—The Athenawum. 


“Mr. Dawson, the best-known interpreter of political and 
industrial Germany in this country, performrs a very timely service 
in this book in which he sets forth fully and clearly the facts and 
figures of the German schemes of insurance’’—Mr. J. A. Hobson 
in the Manchester Guardian. 


The Labour Movement. 


By L. T. HOBHOUSE, Author of “Liberalism,” 
“ Democracy and Reaction,” ete. New Edition, entirely 
revised and reset. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Paper Boards Is, net. 
(Inland Postage, 3d.) 


This is a new edition which is in large measure a new book. 
Originally a study of the Labour Movement of twenty years ago, it 
has been several times reprinted, but never, till now, thoroughly 
revised. Meanwhile much has happened, and much experience has 
been gathered and registered by able students. To turn this ex- 
perience to account it has been necessary to re-write a large portion 
of the book and to make it, in fact, a study of the Labour Movement 
of to-day in the light of the efforts of twenty years. But in over- 
hauling the book the writer has seen no occasion for any great 
change of principle or of method. His original aim was to examine 
the relations of Trade Unionism, Co-operation, Municipal Socialism, 
and the State regulation of industry, and he argued that, in spite 
of all differences of origin and method, these movements were 
neither hostile nor indifferent to one another, but complementary. 
As different ways of realising the ideal of industry as a social 
service they pointed to the need of something far more elastic and 
adaptable than the ordinary State Socialism. The experience of 
twenty years has, to the writer’s thinking, confirmed this view 
All these movements have maintained themselves and have advanced 
in sympathy. Their progress has been slower than was then 
expected; but, so far as it has gone, it may fairly be maintained 
that social experiment has amply borne out the conclusions of 
social theory. 


The Railways and the State. 


By FREDERICK W. PIM, Chairman of the Dublin and 
South-Eastern Railway Company. Crowa 8vo, Cloth, 5s. net 
(Inland Postage, 4d.) 

“Mr. Pim gives much valuable information on the progress and 
problems of Irish industrial development, while his view of existing 
systems of State control of railways brings together a body of useful 
and well-digested information.”’—The Scotsman. 


The Life and Times of John Bright. 


By WILLIAM ROBERTSON. New Edition, with a 

Portrait. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 

“Tt contains a good deal of curious information about Mr. 
Bright’s ancestry and their struggles.”—The Spectator. 


“The book is both a biography and a prolonged chapter of 
British history in relation to Free Trade and legislative re form. It 
is well written, and no doubt will be largely read and appreciated.” 

—The Sheffield Daily Independent. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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books: ‘‘ The Column,’’ ‘‘ The Remnant,’’ ‘‘ Genevra,’’ 
‘‘ The Intruding Angel,’’ ‘‘ Now ”’ ; above all, ‘‘ The Kiss of 
Helen ’’—in our view, his masterpiece. For in ‘‘ The Kiss 
of Helen’’ he found the theme best suited to his extra- 
ordinary gift that he has ever found, and produced a novel 
unlike any other in the world, a novel which will some day 
be recognised as one of the great love-stories of literature. 

When he departs from this type of motive (and, as he 
has shown, it is susceptible of infinite variation) it is interest- 
ing to find that he usually turns to its direct opposite: the 
instant, absolute, and justified certainty of a man and 
woman, at first sight, that they are made for one another. 
In ‘‘ The Dewpond,”’ this ‘‘ front-cloth ’’ motive (so to term 
it) has been chosen, and accordingly, despite mastery, move- 
ment, beauty, we have at once the sense of something missed 
—the feeling that the unique iridescence is shut off. We 
know that we shall have lovely pages, characters that live 
and breathe, and phrases to depict them which glow with 
their own intense vitality ; we shall have humor and force, 
and dialogue witty, sweet, and wise all this, but 
not the light that never was on sea or land, or anywhere but 
in that region where Mr. Marriott alone can take us. He is 
tied and bound by the chain of his greatest beauties ; these 
‘‘ unseen ’’ things are what we want from him—what we 
must have. 

We have said that in ‘‘ The Dewpond ”’ there is a grey 
interval. That is the political episode; for once, as we 
reached that portion of the book, we felt inclined to skip 
a page of Mr. Marriott’s. We should have been foolish to 
obey that inclination, and we did not obey it—but there it 
was. Verbum sap.; and Mr. Marriott is among our wisest. 
We should like, indeed, to see him tackle the ‘‘ ideas of the 
age,’’ but we are sure that—remembering some aphorisms in 
‘““The Column” and ‘‘The Remnant,’’ whereof an 
imaginary book of essays was in each case the source—we 
should like him to do so as an essayist. For when a novelist 
can do all that other novelists can, and something besides 
of which he alone possesses the secret, we cannot do without 
that something. Mr. Marriott has been called a writer of 
comedy. He is; but in the purest Meredithian sense, and in 
the ‘‘ great’? manner, and his proper stage is that hinter- 
land of the consciousness whence the souls of men and 
women issue to enjoy or use or struggle against the valid 
unrealities of life—returning to find, with a thrill, their 
true selves, half-unknown, sitting like Daphne blind-eyed 
to the chosen externalities, because at last they see that 
“having eyes, they saw not.” 





TWO HUMORISTS IN FICTION. 


‘Stories Without Tears.” By BARRY PAIN. (Mills & Boon. 6s,) 
‘The Green Overcoat.” By HILAIRE BELLOC. (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 


Everysopy should be pleased with “ Stories without Tears,”’ 
for the volume contains things for all tastes, a few pieces 
of humor too good for the many, and a number not good 
enough for the few. Had Mr. Barry Pain opened the drawers 
of his bureau and made a random selection from the con- 
tents, his collection of tales could scarcely have worn a 
more heterogeneous air than at present. While many are 
somewhat hasty in workmanship, the majority certainly bear 
the brand of the author’s ingenious fancy. And if certain 
sketches are a little common, both in atmosphere and feeling, 
the plea holds good that the author often succeeds in 
handling a situation humorously that would be leaden in any- 
body else’s fingers. Three or four of the stories exhibit 
that blend of the extravagant and the ordinary, of irony and 
zest, that cause a good Barry Pain to bite on the palate 
with the sharpness of a pickled walnut. A characteristic 
example is “Clubs and Hearts,” in which we are introduced 
to one of the quarterly meetings of the Proposal Club, where 
lots are drawn by all the members, and the three men on 
whom the lot falls are required to make proposals of mar- 
riage, each to a woman who is “ chosen for the improbability 
that, under any other circumstances, she would ever receive 
a proposal at all.” The peculiar shade of Mr. Barry Pain’s 
irony is well indicated in the following passage :— 

“Lord Northberry urgetl the beauty of it all with great 


enthusiasm. There was no chivalry, he would say, in loving 
and protecting a woman whom one wished to love and protect. 
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There was no merit in giving one’s heart where it was quite 
impossible to keep it. But there was merit and there Was 
chivalry in the man who was prepared cheerfully to sacrificg 
himself for some woman to whom Nature or the Fates had 
not been kind.” 


The perilous attraction of the club to its members jg 
voiced by Colonel Seventree, a handsome man of fifty, who 
says, on being congratulated on having drawn a blank, “| 
think I might risk one more meeting. It’s the feeling of 
relief afterwards—there’s nothing like it.’ Not so his 
neighbor, Mr. Richard Tower, who, named by the President 
as one of the chosen three, is ordered to propose to a certain 
Miss Agatha Vyse Lamley, a lady who has “the most dis. 
agreeable voice in London.” The sequel is amusing :~— 

“So Richard Tower renewed his acquaintance with 
Miss Agatha Vyse Lamley, and after a fortnight wrote to 
her a letter expressing in the most fervent terms his admira. 
tion of her, and proposing marriage. He had no hope at all, 
Years before she had, in the most delicate manner possible, 
indicated a preference for him. He remembered it with horror, 
She would accept. And then? 

“‘ Then he decided on some painless form of suicide. Things 
had changed since Lord Northberry had first persuaded him to 
join the club. He had, for instance, played golf with a remark. 
ably pretty girl who wore a red Tam-o’-shanter, and she had 
quarrelled with him now. He had his last letter to her ready 
to send, explaining all, and trusting that now and then she 


might have a kind thought for the man who loved her and 
died for her. 

‘* Miss Lamley’s reply was brought to him in company 
with other letters as he lay in bed. He told his servant to go, 
and then deliberately opened all the other letters first. This, 
he felt, was the strong thing to do. 

“‘ Miss Lamley’s letter ran as follows: ‘ There was a time, 
though I know you never guessed it, when I should have 
accepted your declaration of love and your appeal that we 
should share our lives. But now, touched though I am, I know 
that it can never be. I belong to a society of women—in fact 
I am the President of it—who have been struck by the numerical 
preponderance of our sex over yours, and have agreed to 
sacrifice themselves for their sisters. In a word, we are 
pledged to remain unmarried. My sympathy and my 
help, if you will have it, will always be yours. But .. .’” 


In a somewhat similar vein of irony is “ The Street of 
Peril,” one of the “ Moral Stories,” which suggests indeed 
that the author may have taken a leaf out of “ The Twilight 
of the Gods.” An old king, who has for daughter the 
Princess Caramel, a creature of surpassing loveliness, is 
concerned to find a husband who will equal her in virtue, 
and, accordingly, devises a most original plan to test her 
suitors. One day he comes to her and says: “I have now 
under process of construction a street, which shall be called 
the ‘Street of Peril.’ It will be one mile in length, and it 
will contain all the temptations of which the professors of 
iniquity can bethink themselves. The man who can make the 
passage of that street in anything under twenty minutes will 
be as gold that has been tried in the furnace. He shall be 
your husband.’”’ Ten years pass, and the King falls griev- 
ously sick, and summons the Princess Caramel, still unwed, 
on his death-bed. And the King says to his daughter: 
“Caramel, I have done you a great and grievous wrong. 
have required perfection for you, and there is no perfection 
in this world. While I searched in vain for perfection, your 
life was left without joy or savor, ascetic, arid, cloistral.” 
“ Not entirely, dear papa,” says the princess ; “ for when you 
told me that you had devised this ‘ Street of Peril,’ by bribery 
and corruption, I arranged certain matters with the pro 
fessors of iniquity. And, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, for the last ten years I have been one of the tempta- 
tions.” The King died immediately. 

Equally happy, though less felicitous in style, is “ The 
Failure of Professor Palbeck,” a story which treats, in a bur- 
lesque vein, the subject that was handled comically-tragically 
by Mr. Henry James in “The Liar.” Professor Palbeck, 
who is “a specialist in the cure of imaginative conversational 
lying,” asserts that if any case, no matter how bad, be sent 
to him, he will guarantee a cure. He has failed once, but 
this failure has been the cause of much subsequent success. 
And to prove his assertion, he narrates the case of Harold 
Bitterwood Spotter, a patient whose complaint was confined 
to bicycling lies. Spotter’s disease was no ordinary one: he 
was not a braggart liar, or a liar by habit, or a concel 
liar ; but his mendacious manner was “ beautiful, quiet, and 
a little mournful. Quietly and unostentatiously, he told 
lie after lie, without hesitation and without hurry, smooth, 
massive, effortless lies.’’ Professor Palbeck is much 
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Cambridge 
County Geographies 


A series suitable for general use as handbooks to the 
various counties, and of special interest to motorists, cycliste, 
and pedestrians. Each volume gives an account of the his- 
tory; antiquities, architecture, natural history, industries, and 
hysical, geological, and general eharacteristics of the county, 
and each has two coloured maps, one physical and the other 
geological, and a large number of photographic illustrations. 


Price 18 6d each 


The following volumes 


the series ;— 


have recenily been added to 


West London. 
East London. 


By G. F. Bosworth, F.R.G.S. 
By G. F. Bosworth. 


Breconshire, By Christopher J. Evans. 

Buckinghamshire. By A. Morley Davies, 
D.Sce., F.G.8. 

Dumfriesshire. By J. K. Hewison, M.A., D.D. 


North pe. By J. E. Marr, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. 


Midlothian. By Alex McCallum, M.A., LL.B. 
Northamptonshire. By M. W. Brown, M.A. 
Oxfordshire. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. 
Perthshire. By Peter Macnair, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


Renfrewshire, By Frederick Mort, M.A., 
B.Sce., F.G.S. 


A list of the volumes already published and illustrated pro- 
spectuses of particular counties will be sent post free on re- 
ceipt of a post card addressed to ‘‘G.D.,” at theaddress below. 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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First Large Edition sold out in 2 weeks. 
nearly ready. 
THE MOUNTAIN GIRL. 
By PAYNE ERSKINE, Author of “ When the Gates 
Lift Up Their Heads.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 312 pages, 
With 6 Illustrations J. DuncAN GLEASON. 6s. 
An Authentic Volume, with hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
By BARON DE MENEVAL. Translated from the 
French by D, D. Fraser. Demy 8vo, buckram gilt, 
Illustrated in Collotype. 10s. 6d. net. Detailed 
Prospectus post free. 
A Book of Utmost Importance to Ladies. 


COLOUR IN DRESS. 
By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LL.D., Author 
of * Ornamental Arts of Japan,” &c. Fcap, 8vo, fancy 
cloth, 1s. net; quarter parchment, neatly boxed, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Of Enormous Value to the Thousands of Lovers of Music. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC 
IN ENGLAND. 
By ERNEST FORD, F.R A.M. Crown 8vo, 264 pages. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. Detailed Prospectus post free. 
A Welcome Volume to All Interested in the Far East. 


OUT IN CHINA. 
By MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 182 pages, 1s. 6d. 
Will be Appreciated by All Admirers of Caldecott. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S 
SKETCHES. 
With an Introduction by the late HENRY 
BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘‘ Academy Notes.” Crown 
4to, cloth gilt. 116 Illustrations. 38. 6d. net, Detailed 
Prospectus post free. 


3rd Edition 


i= WRITE FOR LOW’S NEW LIST OF IMPORTANT WORKS 
FOR LIBRARY OR PRESENTATION. 


London: OVERY HOUSE, 100,SOUTHWARK ST., S.E. 
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OF OUR 
RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


“ Moderate and well within the known facts.”"—Daily News, 


ONE PENNY. Post free 2d. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN COMMITTEE 


Copies obtainable at 40, Outer Temple, W.C. 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswood, 2, Victoria Street. 
International Suffrage Shop, Adam Street; and of the 
Hon. Secretary, 62, Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. 
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The first number issued under the Editorship of 


Mr. Harold Cox will be ready on Tuesday next. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


No. 441, JULY, 1912. 8vo. Price 6s. 
INDIA AND HER SOVEREIGN. 
THE CAUSES OF CHINESE UNREST. By J. O. P. BLAND. 
THE HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET. By EpMUND Gosse, C.B. 
FOX. By Horace BLFACKLEY. 
THE ROUSSEAU BICENTENARY. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
CHAUVINISM IN MUSIC. By Mrs. Rosa NEWMARCH. 
THE NEW RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 
ZOOLOGY IN THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. SHIPLEY, F.R.S. 
ON SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 


THE CHANGING STATUS OF ORIENTAL WOMEN. By Sarxt NrmaL 


4 FAMOUS HERESY TRIAL. By Rev. ALFRED FAWKES. 
aout RULE ECONOMICS. 
ONTEMPORARY POLITICS. By THE EDITOR. 
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Pompeian 
Parchment 


It is a wove paper of a pure creamy tone and 
exceptional bulk. It has a pleasing surface and is 
good to the pen. 


Ask your Stationer for ‘‘ Pompeian Parchment” 
next time you order writing paper. 


Octavo, Duchess & Albert, 1/- per 5 quires, boxed. 
Envelopes to match . . I/- per 100, boxed 
Large Octavo. 1/6 per 5 quires, boxed. 
Envelopes to match . . 1/6 per 100, boxed. 


Samples free from Of your Stationer 
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interested in certain features of Spotter’s case, and he sends 
him away to “a little country inn, chiefly frequented by 
anglers and golfers, the local talent being secretly rein- 
forced by my own assistants—professional liars—acting under 
my direction.” The treatment is on the analogy of the cure 
for dipsomania, in which everything used and consumed by 
the patient is flavored slightly with brandy, the aim being 
the same—to sicken him with his habit, and, by monotony, 
to produce disgust. After a week of “imaginative conver- 
sation,’’ Spotter returns home, apparently completely cured. 
But a few weeks pass, and Professor Palbeck receives a 
telegram from Mrs. Spotter: ‘“ Harold had terrible relapse. 
Come at once.” Harold is at once taken in hand by the 
professor’s chief assistant, Mr. Watchet, a very gifted man ; 
but, to make a long story short, Mr. Watchet fails so igno- 
miniously that he resigns his post, and Spotter is appointed 
in his place. The closing words are happy: “ Yes,” says 
the professor; “I failed to cure Spotter. But, thanks to 
that failure, I shall never fail again.” 

In proffering “The Green Overcoat,” Mr. Belloc 
approaches us in his gayest, jauntiest mood. Even when 
it is, shall we say, most imaginative, Mr. Belloc’s criticism 
of our society has the double merit of being both positive 
and entertaining, and when it is poured out with a generous 
head of foaming froth, his light beverage pleases by its 
sparkling properties. Among other things, “The Green 
Overcoat ”’ is a delightful parody of the scientific doctrine 
of the subliminal consciousness, as expounded by the pro- 
fessors of psychology. But when Mr. Belloc, indeed, has 
got well into the stream of his narrative, there are few 
people or objects on the bank, as he passes by, that escape 
the peppering of his lively wit. The chief target for 
his sallies, however, is his academic hero, Professor 
Higginson, of the Guelf University in the manufacturing 
town of Ormeston. This Professor of psychology, who is “a 
tall, thin, elderly man, exceedingly shy and nervous, with 
weary, print-worn eyes,’’ one wet night, on leaving the house 
of his host, Sir John Perkin, misses his Inverness, and, 
being tempted of the devil, seizes a green fur-collared over- 
coat that is hanging on a peg, and leaves the house, arrayed 
in it, meaning to send it back by a messenger the very first 
thing next morning. But it so happens that two under- 
graduates, Jimmy and Melba, have concocted a plan that 
very night to kidnap the owner of the green overcoat, Mr. 
Brassington (whom they know only by description), and 
immure him in an empty house in the environs of Ormeston, 
until such time as that worthy merchant may consent to 
pay his son’s debts of honor. The unfortunate Professor 
is accordingly decoyed into a motor-car and carried off, 
and all his assertions as to his identity are vain in face 
of the fact that Mr. Brassington’s cheque-book is found 
in the pocket of the green overcoat he is wearing. 
After a painful and humiliating incarceration, and after 
many disastrous efforts to escape, the Professor jeopardises 
his soul by forging a cheque, in the name of Mr. 
Brassington, to regain his own liberty. And now begins 
the fun. To account for his strange absence and still the 
tongue of gossip, the Professor takes refuge in an elaborate 
coil of falsehoods; chief of which is his assertion that he 
has no recollection of time or place in his absence, but 
has suffered the sublimimal phenomenon of a loss of 
memory. Under pressure from his colleagues, and an 
emissary of “The Howl,’’ he is led on to expand his story 
with fresh fabrications of supernatural voices and visions, 
till at last his cock-and-bull story is dished up with these 
portentous headlines in “ The Howl” :— 


EVIDENCE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 
REVELATIONS OF A GREAT PSYCHOLOGIST. 
PROFESSOR HIGGINSON TESTIFIES TO 
SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES. 
RECOGNITION OF THE DEAD. 


The Professor, now famous throughout Europe, is 
speedily inundated with shoals of letters from everybody who 
is interested in maintaining or denying the scientific evidence 
in favor of a Future Life; but while his fame is growing 
hourly, another chain of evidence is being forged slowly, con- 
necting him with the matter of the abstraction of the green 
overcoat and the forged cheque. Mr. Belloc takes full ad- 
vantage, at this stage, of the rich opportunities that offer 
for gay and disconcerting remarks on the powers wielded 








by the Moneyed Great, on the all-pervasiveness of Jews, of 
the governing families, and of sundry other mysteries of 
the life plutocratic. He keeps up the fun with surprising 
ingenuity till the last chapter, where we find Mr. Brassing. 
ton in receipt of a baronetcy from the Government, in cop. 
sideration of his munificent gift of £10,000 to Professor 
Higginson for research in the field of Subterminal Intima. 
tions of a Future Life. The money, of course, is never paid ; 
but the forged cheque is torn up. Mr. Chesterton’s illus. 
trations, we may add, are a perfect joy. 





THE COMPLETE EGOIST. 


“In Cotton Wool,” By W. B. MAXWELL. (Hutchinson. 6s,) 


“Blinds Down.” By H. A. VACHELL. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

“Second Fiddle.” By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. (Nash. §s,) 

‘fhe Prince and Betty.” 3y P. G. WODBHOUSE. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 

“The Justice of the Duke.” By RAFAEL SABATINI. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 


Ir the last, word could be said on egoism, Meredith would 
most certainly have said it. But egoism is, of all human charac- 
teristics, perhaps, the one that varies most under varying 
conditions—the one that is most susceptible to the color 


‘and atmosphere of the age; so the last word cannot be said 


on it at any period of the world’s history, and the egoist 
is always fair game for the writer of fiction and the student 
of psychology. He or she appears under different guises in 
every one of the five novels we are here considering, and, 
in all but one of these, in a modern guise; and the result 
is certainly interesting. But it is not satisfying; and the 
fault to be noticed in every case is, we think, the growing 
fault of the modern novelist, a tendency to concentrate on 
the central idea of the book until it ceases to be the central 
idea, and becomes the only idea. The egoist is at all times 
fascinating as a study, if intolerable to live with; he be- 
comes also intolerable as a study unless there is some indi- 
cation of his relation to the rest of life, some hint of the 
broader issues of the world beyond the little prison he has 
made there for himself. There is scarcely a line in one 
of the novels whose titles head this column to show that 
the pampered egoist of the leisured classes is only an inci- 
dent in a generation of which the prevailing characteristic 
is a determination to widen the chances of happiness for 
the mass of people in the country. 

So, when Mr. W. B. Maxwell says in the foreword to 
his extremely clever book that “one of the greatest evils 
of our modern civilisation is the steady increase of egoism,” 
he probably means that there are more opportunities than 
heretofore for the idle and selfish person to lead an idle 
and selfish life, because, in a certain class of society, life 
has become more luxurious. The sum of egoism is probably 
the same in every age; its opportunities vary, that is all. 
In Mr. Maxwell’s latest book, we have the relentless por- 
trait of a man who has seized every opportunity of the kind 


that lies to his hand, and these are admirably defined in 


the preface already quoted. “ As society is now constituted,” 
says the author, 

‘A man with a moderate but assured income can find 
people who, in exchange for his money, will perform for him 
nearly all the duties of manhood; and, as though he were 
something infinitely delicate and inestimably precious, he may 
thus wrap himself in cotton wool and evade the shocks and 
perils of active existence. And the fact that within the 
packing of cotton wool all the best of man has perished, and 
only the husk of a man remains, seems of no consequence to 
any of the parties to the bargain.” 


This, in effect, is what happens to Leonard Calcrait, 
the only character of importance in “In Cotton Wool.” 
From being the petted favorite of a small seaside town, he 
passes, on the death of his father, to occupying very much 
the same position in his London club. The selfishness that 
makes him refuse to be the husband, while he gladly re 
mains the lover, of the woman called Alma Reed, makes 
him also leave the second woman who comes into his life 
on the eve of his marriage to her. After that, his degene 
ration is rapid; he lives merely to eat and sleep; his 
acquaintances—they were never friends—drop off, one by 
one; and the author traces his mental, moral, and physical 
decay with unerring realism, until we reach thé last grue 
some scene in an asylum. And the cleverness of Mr. Mat 
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THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 


is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 


CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES, and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 


APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
collections undertaken. 

DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and every 
fuility given for dealing with Documents at home and Abroad. 


The Officers of the Bank are bound tc secrecy. 


‘~PERFECTOS’ 
NO 2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless blend of the finest 
Virginia Tobacco, hand-made, 


10 ror 6d, 50 ror 2/6 
20 , 1/- 100, 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 



























Does your furniture 
reproach you ? 


Do you feel that its appearance is not all that 
you could wish? Perhaps the upholstering 
looks dirty or is showing signs of wear and 
no longer enhances the beauty of your room. 


Rexine 


will do for your furniture all that the most costly 

leather could, and more. For while Rexine is 

indistinguishable from leather 

fi in appearance—the beautiful 

shades and grains being 

identical—it has distinct 
advantages in wear. 


It is proof against water and 
stains, and retains its new 
appearance much longer in 
consequence. Yet it costs 
but one-fourth the price of 
leather. 





Ask any furnishing house 
N2, te show you samples or 
" write direct — 









“The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
$17 Hyde, nr. Manchester. 
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well’s book lies, not so much in his choice of subject, or even 
in his merciless presentation of the man’s ruin, but in the 
picture he has drawn of “ Lenny ’”’ in his earlier days as the 
adored son of an invalid father, who absorbs all he has 
in him to give to another human being, as the popular 
hero of all the young men and boys of Westchurch, and later, 
for a very brief period, as the successful helper at an East- 
End evening club. Not once does the writer force his points ; 
Leonard is no monster, recognisable at once by all the 
marks of the selfish brute. He is just an ordinary, amiable, 
comfort-loving man, with an income that does not compel 
him to work. It is quite easy to see why people find him 
delightful as an acquaintance, even why two women manage 
to fall really in love with him. Yet he is one of the most 
despicable among modern types, and Mr. Maxwell has made 
this as clear as everything else about him. But for the 
limited scope of the book, which we have already mentioned, 
this would be a really notable novel. As it is, it succeeds 
in being the best work Mr. Maxwell has done. 

In ‘‘ Blinds Down ’’ we have another type of egoist, 
altogether more lovable, more attractive, and less irreclaim- 
able than the one drawn by Mr. Maxwell, but no less 
productive, for all that, of disastrous results. In this case, 
it is a woman, or rather two women, who represent the 
complete egoism of a life that is cultured and leisured ; and 
although an egoism that comes from pride of birth and a 
narrow upbringing is less repellent than when the same vice 
is founded upon a middle-class materialism, it can do as 
much harm in the long run. The Misses Mauleverer live on 
a small income in a small house in Charminster, one side 
of which looks on to the worst slum in the town, known as 
Hog Lane. On that side of the house the blinds are always 
kept down; and this is typical of the two ladies’ attitude 
towards life in general. In this book also, the author does 
not exaggerate. The two women are good, charitable, and 
kind; they deny themselves every luxury in order to give 
their young step-sister every advantage and every chance 
of happiness—the happiness they have designed for her. 
When she chooses another kind for herself, they refuse to 
see her point of view, and force her, without seeming to do 
anything of the sort, into a loveless marriage. When 
disaster follows, and she runs away with the man they 
prevented her from marrying, by some mistake they believe 
her to be dead ; and for about twenty years the whole of their 
little world combines to keep the truth from them. Mr. 
Vachell must be forgiven the slight improbability of his 
story for the sake of its real charm, which does not depend 
upon the plot but upon the way he contrives to make us 
like his two egoists, as well as understand why everybody in 
the book likes them, and also upon his cleverness in making 
the book end happily without destroying its truth. For, 
as we began by saying, this type of egoist is not irreclaim- 
able; and the Misses Mauleverer nobly survive the day 
when their blinds are abruptly drawn up. 

‘* Second Fiddle ’’ just manages to miss being an inter- 
esting book. The people in it are well drawn; one knows 
them all—the girl, especially, who has not enough person- 
ality to exact as much affection from those she loves as 
she is prepared to give in return, and who never knows 
real happiness all through the life that endures until she 
dies of an operation in the last chapter. The man she 
marries is also admirably drawn—the rather unimaginative 
3riton, absorbed in his own pleasures, which are not 
of a high order, ready to give his wife a hum-drum 
kind of devotion, which leaves him free to make love 
to any attractive woman who comes his way, equally 
ready to grow maudlin in his grief over her death. 
If a rather minute study of these two people 
were enough in itself to make a novel, “Second Fiddle” 
would be quite readable. But the everyday concerns of 
life in Kensington Palace Gardens or Regent’s Park, based 
on a comfortable income and a total lack of interest in the 
real life that is always going on at its doors, are extremely 
boring, as boring as George Grantham finds his wife when 
she will wear the wrong clothes and sit in her boudoir doing 
endless household accounts. The egoism of the man who 
leads this kind of life has nothing attractive about it; and 
its accurate presentment leaves one indifferent. 

“The Prince and Betty” is not really supposed to be 
a book about Mr. Benjamin Scobell, but he is the kind 
of childlike egoist who in real life always dwarfs everybody 





else who comes near him, and therefore succeeds in doing 
the same when he is made one of the characters in a nove). 
He certainly redeems Mr. Wodehouse’s story from bej 

merely a Ruritanian romance of an island in the Mediter. 
ranean, which he buys for his own, afterwards trying to 
buy a Prince for it as well, who shall marry his step. 
daughter and make the venture a paying concern. The 
course of the true love of these two young people does not 
matter very much to the reader; but Mr. Scobell is really 
rather a pleasant study in egoism. His views on the 
scenery of his principality are an indication to his nature :— 

“‘A primrose by the river’s brim, a simple primrose was 
to him—or, not so much a primrose, perhaps, as a basis for a 
possible Primrosina, the Soap that Really Cleans -You.” 

And riding through it in his car, one day, in a Specially 
good humor :— 

“The view appealed to him more than it had managed to 
do on other days. As a rule, he was a man of blood and iro 
who had no time for admiring scenery; but to-day he 
vouchsafed it a not unkindly glance. It was certainly 
beautiful little place, this island of his. A vineyard on his 
right caught his eye. He made a mental note to uproot it 
and run up a hotel in its place. Further down the hill he 
selected a site for a villa, where the mimosa blazed, and another 
where at present there were a number of utterly useless violets, 
A certain practical element was apt, perhaps, to color Mr, 
Scobell’s half-hours with Nature.” 


‘An amusing half-hour or two can certainly be spent with 


‘‘The Prince and Betty,’’ thanks to Mr. Benjamin Scobell, 

‘““The Justice of the Duke’’ is a collection of short 
stories, each one intended to show how Cesare Borgia 
‘* scored off ’’ one or another of his enemies. They are the 
gentleman-burglar class of short story, with a flavor of his- 
torical romance which is not unpleasing. Infinitely the 
best story is “ Ferrante’s Jest,’’ in which a wag of a captain 
takes an inaccessible fortress with a handful of men, using 
a mountain mist as a cover for the handful, which he 
marches round and round, as though it were a stage army, 
until the fortress capitulates without a blow. The dramatic 
death of the hero of this jest makes the story one of the 
kind that plays are made of, and one can see Mr. Martin 
Harvey in the chief réle. The rest of the tales in the 
volume, though not so good, are all readable enough, except 
one, “The Lust of Conquest,’’ which is far below the level 
of the others. In nearly all of them, the egoism of the 
Sherlock Holmes of the book, Cesare Borgia, is the pivot on 
which the story turns. 


The Geek 





in the Crt. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning, 

July 5. July 12 
Consols we an i me ion 76% ooo Tote 
Midland Deferred ide aa ahi 68} a 68} 
Canadian Pacific ... os .-- 2739 , 2693 


Mexican Railway. Ordinary : ees eo 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 oie jie in. an <a a 
Union Pacific : as si oe 

THERE is not much doing in the London Stock Markets, and 
Wall Street has been somewhat depressed. The Board of 
Trade returns for June showed a distinct falling-off in 
trade, which, however, was clearly due in part to the London 
Dock Strike, and may also be attributed to the exceptionally 
heavy imports of the previous month. The end of the 
Dock Strike is now in view, and, in the opinion of many, 
the war between Turkey and Italy is at last about to be 
settled. This, it is thought, was one of the main themes 
at the Kaiser-Czar meeting. A conclusion of the war would 
be very welcome, for anything that uses up capital i 
regarded with anxiety by the financial magnates just no¥, 
who see that the capital requirements of the world are quite 
out-running the world’s savings. Owing mainly to the Stock 
Exchange account and the demand from that quarter, the 
market has been caught short of money during the last few 
days, and has had to come back to the bank again. This, 
of course, will not last, for the Government is bound to let 
out money before long. 


AMERICAN RatLways. 

The earnings and expenses of United States railroads 
for the year ending June 30th were estimated and expound 
by the “ Wall Street Journal,” on June 27th. The showing 
is not very satisfactory. Gross receipts did not quite stand 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 





A Prospectus will be issued on Monday next, which 


will state, inter alia, that a copy of the full Prospectus has been filed with 


oistre f Joint Stock Companies, and that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST V {LL OPEN on MONDAY, the 15th July, 
— ™ 1912, and CLOSE on or before THURSDAY, the 18th July, 1912. 





BRITISH MARITIME TRUST, LIMITED. 


(Ineorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886.) 


SHARE CAPITAL 


“ #1,000,000, 


Divided into 


900,000 Shares of £5 each, of which 165,000 have been issued and are 
, fully paid. 


Subscriptions are now invited for the remaining 
35,000 Shares of £5 each, at a Premium of 5s. per Share. 
£500,000 Five per Cent. First Debentures of £100 each, at Par, 
Redeemable at £105 per £100 Debenture. 


Payable as under:— 
On Application 


On Allotment - .. 0s, 
On ist October, 1912 £4 65s. 





£5 Se. 


The Shares will be entitled to the Interim Dividend for the full 
six months to the 3lst December, 1912, payable on the Ist January, 


wi the Debenture interest will be paid half-yearly on each Ist July 
nd lst January. A full six months’ interest to the 3lst December, 
1912, will be paid to each holder on the Ist January, 1913. 

Each holder of the Debentures will have the specially favourable 
option of exchanging the whole or any part of his or her holding of 
Debentures for Shares, on the basis of the par value of both 
securities, atany time up te 3lst December, 1914. 

(Applications have already been received for 21,500 Shares and 
£220,000 Debentures, and these will be allotted in full on the terms 
of this Prospectus. Applications received from the present Share- 
holders and the former Debenture Holders of the Trust, and from 
the Shareholders of Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, will 
reeive special consideration.) 


Trustees for the Debenture-Holders : 
Sir JOHN S. BARWICK, Bart., Colliery Proprietor, Sunderland. 
Sir JONATHAN E,. BACKHOUSE, Bart., Banker, Darlington. 
(. W. MITCALFE DALE, Banker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Directors: 
‘The Right Hon. LORD FURNESS, 21, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
(Chairman). 
‘STEPHEN WILSON FURNESS, M.P., Baltic Chambers, West Hartle- 
pool. 
*FREDERICK 
London, E.C. 
‘ROBERT EMBLETON BURNETT, Furness House, Billiter Street, 
London, E.C. 
‘O0HN ERNEST FURNESS, Furness Building, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
ROBERT BURDON STOKER, 108, Deansgate, Manchester, Managing 
Director of Manchester Liners, Limited. 
HERBERT BALLARD, 36, Lime Street, London, E.C., Director of 
— and Provincial Marine and General Insurance Company, 
imited 
* Directors of Furness, Withy & Company, Limited. 


WILLIAM LEWIS, Furness House, Billiter Street, 


Canadian Department: 
anadian Manager: John Russell Binning, 44, St. 
Street, Montreal, Shipowner. 
Consulting Adviser in Canada: Wm. 

(President of the Molsons Bank). 
Consulting Adviser in London: Claude G. Bryan, late of Toronto. 
Solicitors: McGibbon, Casgrain, Mitchell & Casgrain, Montreal. 


Francois Xavier 


Molson Macpherson, Quebec 


Secretary and Registered Office: 
ALFRED CHARLES KENWAY, 21, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


Bankers: 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, 
15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., and Branches. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 37, Nicholas Lane, 
London, E.C., Head Office, Edinburgh, and Branches. 
THE NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED, 13, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C., and Branches in Ireland. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 22, Grey 


Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Branches. 
’ Solicitors: 
WILLIAM A. CRUMP & SON, 17, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


; Auditors: 

BASIL L. DENTON & COMPANY, Chartered Accountants, London and 
West Hartlepool. 

eo The Debentures will be redeemed at the rate of £20,000 per annum, 

“mmencing the 1st July, 1917, by drawings at £105, or by purchase 

a or below that price. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


this Company was originally established in 1888 for the purpose of 
wai dang on such business as is ordinarily transacted by a Trust and 
~rtgage Company. In 1896, Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, 
“quired a controlling interest in the undertaking, and in the follow- 


Shares. 
10s. Per Share 


Debentures. 
£10 per cent, 
£10 ” 
£80 a 


£100 


ing year, with the approval of the Board of Trade, the name was 
changed from the British Maritime Mortgage Trust, Limited, to the 
British Maritime Trust, Limited. 





The business of the Trust is of the broadest character, and in the 
geographical distribution of its capital it takes specially into account 
the prospects of continuity in earning power. The Trust provides 
the investing public with a means whereby capital may be so placed 
as to yicld s regular and reliable income. The Directors, through long 
commercial and financial experience, have an intimate and practical 
knowledge of securities of every kind, and exercise the utmost care in 
their selection, spreading the capital at their disposal over a wide 
range of approved undertakings. 

DIVIDENDS.—The soundness of the business done by the Trust is 
proved by the steadiness of the earnings. During the past twelve 
years, in addition to regular half-yearly dividends at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, bonuses tutaliing 124 per cent. have been distributed, 
giving an average yearly return of over 6 per cent. 

A previous issue of Debentures, bearing interest at 4 per cent., 
was made by the Trust in 1906, being for £250,000 at par, but the object 
in view being attained, they were paid off in 1909 at a premium of 
5 per cent., and there are now no Debentures or other similar charges 
ranking against the Trust’s property. 

CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS IN ASSOCIATION WITH FURNESS, 
WITHY & COMPANY, LIMITED.—As the vast developments in Canada 
have led to a large demand for capital, the Board has been directing 
its attention for some time past to the Dominion as a promising field 
for extending the business of the Trust. Through its association with 
Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, the Trust commands an excellent 
Canadian organisation of long standing in touch with projected enter- 
prises of every kind, and in a position to gain at first hand all 
essential information relating thereto, thereby ensuring prudent 
selections for investment. 
PROFITS, ASSETS, AND SECURITY.—The profits for the year ended 
3lst December, 1911, were £81,095 4s. 9d., and with £10,603 15s. 4d 
brought into account from the previous year, there was a net dis- 
posable balance of £76,191 12s. 4d. The assets at such date stood at 
£1,2351,313 1s. 5d., to which must be added the amount of the present 
issue, viz., £683,750, making £1,915,063 1s. 5d., or more than three times 
the amount of the £500,000 Debentures now offered, and which will be 
secured by a Trust Deed. 

The Directors have decided to make the present issue mainly to 
take advantage of desirable Canadian business already arranged for 
and the additional business for which negotiations are pending, as 
indicated below. 

A contract has been entered into whereby the subscription of the 
£500,000 Five per Cent. First Debentures now offered is guaranteed for 
an underwriting commission of 3 per cent. 

The Trust will pay a brokerage of 1s. per share and 10s. per £100 
Debenture allotted on applications from the public bearing the names 
of brokers or approved agents. 

Prints of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Trust, 
of the proposed Debenture Trust Deed, copies of the contracts, parti- 
culars of which are specified in the full Prospectus, and copy of the 
last balance-sheet of the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company of 
Canada, may be inspected at the offices of the Trust’s Solicitors in 
London at any time between the hours of 10 4.M. and 4 P.M. on any day 
whilst the lists are open. 

Applications should be made upon the forms accompanying the full 

Prospectus, and sent to the Trust’s bankers, together with a remitance 
for the amount payable on application. 
Where no allotment is made the amount deposited on application 
will be returned in full. If the amount allotted is less than that 
applied for, the surplus will be credited in reduction of the payment 
on allotment, and any excess will be returned to the applicant 

Failure to pay any instalmeut when due will render previous pay 
ments liable to forfeiture. 

Special consideration in the allotment will be extended to Share- 
holders and former Debenture-holders of the British Maritime Trust, 
Limited, and Shareholders of Furness, Withy & Company, Limited. 

Application will be made in due course to the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange for a settlement and official quotation for the 
Debentures now offered. 


Full Prospectuses (upon the terms of which applications 
will alone be received) and Forms of Application can be 
obtained at the Registered Office of the Trust; of their 
Solicitors and Bankers; and at the Offices of Furness, Withy 
and Company. Limited, at West Hartiepoo!, London, New. 
castie-on.Tyne, and Cardiff, respectively. 
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still; they increased by something like $52,000,000, a trifle 
less than 2 per cent. ‘The year’s business,” writes our con- 
temporary, “has certainly not been bad as to volume; but 
net profits, after providing for the usual increase in taxes, 
have been $8,000,000 under those of the previous year. And 
this, in spite of the loss of $61,000,000 in net earnings in 
the year with which comparison is made.’’ Using these 
estimates for the fiscal year about to close, and figures of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for other recent years, 
we get the following retrospect :— 


June 30. Av. Mileage Net Earnings Less Taxes 
Year. Operated. Less Taxes. Per Mile. 
1912 .. *246,300 *$768,393,000 *$3,120 
1911 .. 243,229 776,232,865 ... 3,191 
1910 ... 239,483 837,810,808... 3,498 
1909 ... 233,583 741,547,922... 3,174 
1908 ... 230,494 651,561,587 2,826 
1907 ... 227,454 759,628,554 3,340 


* Partly estimated. 

Net earnings, after payment of taxes, were the smallest 
for three years, notwithstanding the addition of nearly 
7,000 miles of line within that period. Since the high tide 
of prosperity in the year ended June 30th, 1907, mileage 
has increased by about 18,900 miles, or almost 9 per cent. ; 
while net earnings have put on but $8,765,000, or a fraction 
more than 1 per cent. “These net earnings per mile repre- 
sent all the returns the railroad companies obtain on their 
invested capital. Such interest and dividends as they col- 
lect. on investments in each other come out of these trans- 
portation earnings; and, regarding the railroads as one 
system, are nothing more than money transferred from one 
pocket to another. In 1907 the railroads earned the equiva- 
lent of 6 per cent. on a capitalisation of $55,600 per mile ; 
five years later they earned 6 per cent. on only $52,000 per 
mile. The actual investment has necessarily increased in 
that time; and the roads, with their terminals and rolling 
stock, could not possibly be duplicated to-day for anything 
like $52,000 per mile.” 

The “Wall Street Journal” thinks that this marked 
tendency of railroad profits to fall would be serious enough 
if it had no other effect than to reduce dividends. It has 
already done that, in some instances, and must do so in 
others. “But it has also affected the borrowing power 
of all railroads, and, at the same time, diminished or wiped 
out the surplus income which they formerly devoted to un- 
capitalised improvements.” I pointed out, however, last 
week that the prospect of big tariff reductions is very 
favorable to American railways. 


Furness, Witny’s Finance. 

Furness, Withy & Co. are one of the biggest of the North- 
East Coast firms. Their interests are large and of a co-operative 
nature, including collieries, iron and steel works, docks, and 
steamships. The company reduced its dividend from 10 to 
5 per cent. in the slump of 1908, which hit the shipping, 
shipbuilding, and all the North-East Coast trades at once. 
The dividend remained at 5 per cent. for the next two years, 
was raised to 74 per cent. last year, and is now restored to 
10 per cent. The company’s issued and paid-up capital is 
£3,500,000, and reserve funds amount to £750,000. Bills 
payable against steamers and other liabilities are £845,846, 
and sundry creditors amount to £633,700. The total assets 
stand at £6,235,189; but the balance-sheet gives very few 
details of them. The investments in respect of the general 
reserve fund of £500,000 are set out, but only their nominal 
amounts are given. Sundry debtors stand at £755,291, 


or £121,594 in excess of sundry creditors. Cash in 
hand and on deposit (including that held for the 
reserve fund), bills, etc., amounts to £720,002. This 


looks a large sum; but, having regard to the lia- 
bility on bills payable, and the amount of cash required 
for the business of a shipping company, these liquid 
resources are by no means too large; and this sum, it must 
be remembered, is before deducting £185,000—the amount 
of the final dividends and bonus. A line of steamers has 
been acquired for the Argentine meat-trade, and a separate 
company has been formed, in which Furness, Withy & Co. 
hold the shares and guarantee the interest on the debentures 
which are issued to the public. Furness, Withy’s ordinary 
shares now stand at 14, yielding £7 13s. 4d., and at this price 
they are probably fully valued, as, with proper depreciative 
allowances, the average dividend in the next few years is 
unlikely to exceed 10 per cent. The 5 per cent. cumulative 





———_______ 


Preference shares yield 54 per cent., and are quite a good 
British Industrial investment, as they stand in front of 
£2,000,000 of ordinary capital. 

ARGENTINE Raritway TRAFFICS. 

The Argentine railway year closes on June 30th, and 
with the gross receipt for the whole period, it is possible to 
make some comparison of the results with those of the pre 
vious year. Like the English lines, the companies publish 
only their gross receipts until they issue their reports, 
though some of them issue half-yearly statements of crop 
conditions with their interim dividends, containing some 
details of the working results of the half-year. This year 
conditions have not been good. The long strike last 
January disorganised traffic very much, with a serious effect 
on receipts. Much of the traffic was lost; but the moving 
of the new maize crop at the end of the year has mitigated 
the loss. The Great Southern has shown the best recovery, 
and closes the year with a gain of £413,700, as compared 
with 1911. The Pacific has gained £68,000; but, as its 
extensions have traversed comparatively new country, its 
traffic is less dense. The Western has been unfortunate, 
and shows the serious decline of £214,000 ; while the Central, 
whose receipts were at one time nearly £500,000 below those 
of last year, has reduced the loss to £203,600. In the case 


‘ of the Western, the extra 4 per cent. dividend is likely to 


be cut; but the others will probably keep up last year’s 
rates. The Great Southern has so much new mileage to 
maintain that an increase in the dividend is unlikely, 
especially as working expenses were pared down last year. 
LuUcELLUM. 

A prospectus will be issued on Monday by the British 
Maritime Trust, Ltd., inviting applications for the remain- 
ing 35,000 shares of £5 each, at a premium of 5s. per share, 
and for £500,000 5 per cent. first debentures of £100 each 
at par, redeemable at £105 for £100 Debenture. The Con- 
pany was originally established in 1888 for the purpose of 
carrying on such business as is ordinarily transacted by 
a Trust and Mortgage Company, and in 1896 Messrs. Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., acquired a controlling interest 
in it. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Head Officep—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











Assets Exceeds £23,000,000. 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD ROTHSCHILD, 6.C.V.0. 





Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by 
the Company are the following :— 

(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate 
Duties. 

(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 

(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire Damage # 
property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies af 
also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Pro- 
spectuses with other papers may be had on written of 
personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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\ LONDON CITY MISSION 


Estd. 1835. 400 Agents Employed. 










5 aes Committee earnestly appeal for in- 
creased support towards the mainten- 
ance of the Society’s manifold activities among 
the poor and artisan classes of the Metropolis. 


MAY WE SET DOWN YOUR NAME? 
The Society’s Monthly Magazine will be 
forwarded gratuitously to all subcribers 
of not less than 5s. per annum. 
Please send us new help for the New Year. 


{ Rev. T. 8. HvTcHINSON, M.A. 
Secs. | Rev. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A., B.D. 
Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq. Bankers: BarcLay & Co. LTD. 


Offices: 3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 








0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 

KYNOCH, LIMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required. 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 














AUX CLASSES LABORIEUSES, LTD. 


Tue fifteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Aux Classes 
laborieuses, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, the 10th inst., 
at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., Mr. Dalziel, the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said he was glad to be able to congratu- 
late the shareholders once more on a satisfactory balance- 
sheet and on the success of last year’s trading, which, for 
the year under review, showed a still further increase over 
that of the preceding year. This increase justified the fore- 
cast, given at the last general meeting, of a continuance 
di the company’s progress. In March last, after the date 
of the balance-sheet, they made the usual redemption of 
Debenture stock, and the amount of Debenture Stock now 
outstanding was under £100,000. 

During the year under review, the remainder of the 
“B” Preference shares were taken up and paid for. 

They recommended the payment of a final dividend of 5 
per cent. on the Ordinary shares, making 9 per cent. for the 
year under review, and a payment of supplementary divi- 
dends of 1 per cent. on the “ B”’ Preference shares and of $ 
per cent. on the Ordinary shares, in respect of surplus profits. 
The policy of the Board had been to make their reserves as 
strong and as large as possible. Thanks to the careful 
management, and to the inherent vitality of the business, 
the directors had been enabled to present to the shareholders, 
year after year since the Company’s formation, accounts and 
reports of an eminently satisfactory character, and the 
ward saw no reason why this happy progress and prosperity 
‘ould not be maintained. 

_ After giving some figures in connection with the progress 
the Company’s business covering the period from 1905 
1911, the Chairman stated that the business continued 
prosper, and one of the important questions which had 
always to be considered by the board was the method by 
which their natural expansion might be encouraged and 
made productive of profitable results. It was to meet this 
&xpansion that, some years ago, they extended their business 
by establishing branches in some of the large towns in the 
Provinces of France, and last year he explained their in- 
tention of expanding the scope of the business in other 
‘irections. The branches he had referred to had proved 
quite satisfactory. After giving some figures in connection 
with the branches, and after answering some questions, the 
Chairman moved that the report and _balance-sheet 
be adopted. The resolution was seconded by Mr. James 

€, and carried unanimously. 

The various resolutions respecting the dividends were 
‘arried unanimously, and Mr. James Lee was re-elected a 
director, and Messrs. Turquand, Youngs & Co. were re- 
‘lected auditors. 

., Mr. Gubbins proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, and thanked him for the courteous and explicit 
manner in which he had replied to the questions. The reso- 
puon having been carried unanimously, the Chairman 
hanked the meeting, and assured the shareholders that the 


atd would always do its best in the interests of the 
ompany. 





MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO., LTD. 


Tue fifteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, the 
9th inst., at 1, Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, 8.W., 
Commendatore G. Marconi, LL.D., D.Sc. (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman congratulated the shareholders on the magnificent 
progress of their business, and said that he could make no 
more eloquent or convincing a statement that was contained 
in the figures themselves. It was an even more important 
point that the increase of business for 1912, since the closing 
of the accounts, promised far and away to exceed the ratio 
of the increase of 1911 over 1910. Referring to the develop- 
ments of their many affiliated companies, the Chairman said 
that the success of these companies had followed closely 
on the success of the parent company. In the Marconi 
International Marine Communication Company, Limited, 
their holding of 200,000 fully paid shares, which he regarded 
as one of their most valuable assets that day, there had been 
an increase of, approximately, 60 per cent. in the receipts 
from ships’ telegrams, and so forth. The business of that 
particular company could not help showing a rapid develop- 
ment, and the dividend which it would pay for 1911 would 
be a measure of its progress compared with the preceding 
year. The Belgian Company, the French Company, and the 
German Company had all paid dividends and promised 
substantial developments, while the Spanish Company was 
doing a big business both in ship and shore telegrams, and 
by a regular service between the Canary Islands and Spain. 
Their Russian Company, too, was doing a very satisfactory 
business, having already obtained orders from the Govern- 
ment for considerably over a million roubles. St. Peters- 
burg should become a very important centre of wireless 
telegraphy throughout the Kast. As to the Canadian Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Andrew A. Allan, president of the Allan 
Line of steamers, was chairman, their latest information 
was that a further agreement of importance had _ been 
arrived at with the Canadian Government. Their Trans- 
Atlantic service had shown considerable improvement, and 
the public were now able to send a telegram from any office 
in the United Kingdom to any part of Canada or the United 
States, via Marconi, at fourpence per word less than the 
cable rates, and deferred messages at half that rate. The 
delay in connection with the Argentine Company according 
to latest cables, bade fair to be rapidly straightened out. 
At the same time, there could be no doubt that of all their 
associated companies, the greatest development had been in 
their American Company, whose capital had been increased 
to $10,000,000, of which over seven million dollars was a 
liquid cash asset. All previous records, the board thought, 
were dwarfed by the impending developments of the tele- 
graph business, to which seven million dollars of new capital 
would be devoted. The Chairman then proceeded to explain 
the part played by himself and their managing director in 
the reconstitution of their American interests. At the time 
of their visit, he pointed out, the prospects of the American 
Company were gloomy, and its $25 shares were practically 
unsaleable. They, however, were so confident of their 
ability to carry their negotiations through, that they had 
taken upon themselves to undertake to provide the necessary 
capital. They looked to the Marconi Wireless Telegrap 
Company of America, in which they had a considerably in 
creased shareholding, becoming one of the big industrial 
institutions of the United States, while contracts that had 
been completed alveady represented a handsome profit to the 
Company, which would go far to insure an excellent balance- 
sheet for 1912. He had yet to speak of perhaps the most 
important development of all for 1912. He referred to the 
contract with His Majesty’s Government in respect of the 
Imperial Wireless Scheme. Briefly recapitulating the various 
heads of the agreement, the Chairman pointed out that the 
Company were to furnish the necessary apparatus for each 
station for the sum of £60,000 per station, and were to re- 
ceive 10 per cent. of the gross receipts derived from the 
service, They attached not the slightest importance to the 
provision permitting the Postmaster-General to cease pay- 
ing the royalty in the event of his finding it more advan- 
tageous to use an entirely independent system, and they 
looked forward to a very important revenue being derived 
from 10 per cent. of the proceeds of such a telegraph ser- 
vice. It would be an additional profit to the Company’s 
existing business, without affecting its capacity for output. 
In conclusion, the Chairman spoke of his satisfaction at the 
result of the International Radio-Telegraphic Conference of 
London. 

Mr. Godfrey C. Isaacs, the Managing Director, seconded 
the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 








HOTELS “AND HYDROS, 


THA CK. E R A y's” H Oo TE L (Temperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lifts. Electric Light ia all Rox ms Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining 

Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout All Floors Fire 

proof. Perfect Sanitation Night Porter. Telephone. BEDROOMS, including attendance 
from 3/6 to 6/0. Full Tarif ind Testi.nonials post free on application. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 


LONDON, 
WILD'S TEMPERANCE HOTELS J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 76 & 71, Euston Square, Ww.c. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. 
_ Electric _and Sea- ‘water Baths. 


Bracing air. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL Resinence 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Fst. Weat Cliff Gdns. 


Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
From 30/- week. 


BRIDPGRT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 





BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland's . } leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. moat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. aa 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 


LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. _ Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE H¢ TEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. W oodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROC KSIDE HY DRO. Tennis, Bowls, &e. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S | HYDRO Kstabli shment. 


Estab, 1853. H. Challand. 








MOFFAT. 

MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC, Dumfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. 
Golf (18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Motor Garage. Terms, 
£2 12s. 6d., including Baths. 

PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 


massage. Send for Prospectus. OC. Hawkins, Proprietor. 
GOLF HOTEL. _ First-class family hotel. 


Garage and siliien, 
*Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, 


Proprietor and Manager. 
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SLATEFORD. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hj} 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 94 


SOUTHPORT. 
achaieameeand 8 CAFE, Lerd St., Het Luncheons, aFeste Teas. Tel. st, 








KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. 
120 bedreems; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 
‘** Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Managerese. 


Lounge, lift, 
80. Wires 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 





es 


TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. : 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 





—__.. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt, 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad $&t., 


cr 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner, 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 


lst-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 
































q much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. F 





R.M.S. “ DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£11 11S. raz NorweGiaN FJORDS. July 30. 
THE NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE. August 13. 
From 15 guineas, 





The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. .ta, 
238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W: 


Prudenti al Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - ° ° ° £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - - . . . £94,000,000 


WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under its “ IDEAL” policy plat 
enables policy holders to reap the benefit of their investment 
DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
death to leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Directvr- 
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EDUCATIONAL. MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


a — as aces 


LASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich iin - THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
WIL , Nantwich, eshire. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. THE DIARY OF FRANCES 


H. LANG JONEs, M.A., Headmaster. LADY SH ELLEY, 1787-1817. 


—— . Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE, Author 


ME SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY.—An opening for two of “ Byron: The Last Phase,” etc. With Illustrations, Demy 
f or more children (ages 9 to 11) to live in the home and be taught 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
4 «mall schoo! with own children. Out of door pursuits much en- “She was an exceedingly clever and unusually observant woman 
wuraged- Individual attention and care.—Apply, Mrs. ROGER CLARK, 














of the world, and had a gift of setting down her memories and 
greet, Somerset. | observations in sparkling and readable English. . . . The book is a 
fascinating one ... we have greatly enjoyed it.”—Standard. 
“One of the raciest, most engrossing diaries, packed with 
interest and charm, that we have ever had the good fortune to 
meet with.”—The Observer. 





2 TE 
——— 


ADMINTON HOUSE, 
5 CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
s0HOOL FOB. GIRLS. Founded 1859. 


Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER. B.A. (Londen). |THE LOVE OF NATURE AMONG 
Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. THE ROMANS. 


— gai By SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K,C.B,, F,RS., 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). President of the Royal Society. 
Country School for Girls. ee — — - — 
. 600 | n s volume the President of the Royal Society has expanded 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between and 700 | the Address which he gave last year as President of the Classical 


feet above sea level. Association. The subject is the evidence supplied by the literature 

Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), ay r) of Rome, daring _— last decades of the Republic and 

sisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). one oe ury of the Empire, as to the feeling for Nature among 
Prospectus on application. é 


WHERE SOCIALISM FAILED. 


AN ACTUAL EXPERIMENT. 


First-Class Modern Commercial By STEWART GRAHAME. 
With Illustrations and Map. 6s. net. 


Classical Education A L Le 
aa This narrative of daily life under Socialism, from the inception 
ET nire> of the Australian movement in favour of ‘“‘ Socialism in our Time” 


ords | to the final abandonment of Utopian principles at “Cosme” after 
LEGE; staff Illustrated more than ten years of misery, vividly illustrates the difficulties 











cot Prospectus incidental to any attempt to realise in practice the roseate dreams 
(one?) R. L. AGER, M.A., of Socialist theorists. 
Oxford. Headmaster. 








| ¢ 

— /THE STATE RAILWAY MUDDLE 
| IN AUSTRALIA. 
| 





LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) By EDWIN A, PRATT, 


—— Author of “Railways and their Rates.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Bieten 5 : - a C.L. EVANS, MA. Gem. oe es The Largest Selection in halite 
: Ao SEAVER | CHURCH BOOKS 
MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, BOOKS. &c sus, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS. HYMNS A.& M.. 

5 . 








GRAVESEND. with or without Prayer-book. 


Heap MISTRESS: GEORGE V. EDITIONS./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in |s. 
Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), —————————————=—=aaoSaH=E————————————— Satine 


Assisted by large Resident Staff with 
highest University qualifications. THE 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL | Saturday Westminster 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 











A thorough Education given, up to _ Py 
standard of London Intermediate and ROSEN,” by B. PAUL NEUMANN. 


Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 


| 

Girls prepared for the Universities LAND TAXES AND OPEN SPACES, by G. L. 

and professions. Special opportunities | 7 BRUCE. 

for advanced work im Music and Drawing. SHADOW PICTURES FROM DICKENS : by “ F.C.G.’ 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT No. XIII. —Sim Tappertit. 

both for Kindergarten and other Schools. | A SPECIAL ENGINEERING SUPPLEMENT 

New T. ill com Thursday, September 19. “ co es 7 ” 

For asoue and A oan, apply to the Head Mistress. | GOLF—AND ‘HE GAMES THAT GO,” by HORACE 








HUTCHINSON. 
———. REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. “F.CG." Cartoons, __Events of the Week. 


20 PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
Scholarships Examination in July. Particulars in Public Schools ——— 
Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. Saturday Westminster. July 13. 


Offices: Salisb Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. wn ren Ml. Rites 
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ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. - . Si 
Sunday, July 14th, 11 a.m Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
“Dr. Stanton Coit on “ Abraham —— # ‘ yey — | copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
(Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin will unveil a bust of Lincoln. | : - : age 
7pm. Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.A., on “ Jean-Jacques Rousseau.” 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Wednesday, July 17th, 8.30 p.m. | 
x. Coit on “ Ophelia and her Brother.” 
4lso Friday, July 19th, at 5.30 p.m., on “ The Second Isaiah.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. ) 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 


Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
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Mr. Nash’s New Books 


for Summer Reading. 


MANY CELEBRITIES, and a Few Others. 


By William H. Rideing. 10s. 6d. net. “Delightful recollections of most of 
the famous people of the last half-century.”—Dazly Chronicle. A book full of hearty 
enjoyment of the best intellectual company. . . . The soul of picturesqueness. ’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FORTY YEARS OF PARISIAN SOCIETY. 
By Arthur Meyer, Editor of Ze Gaulois. 10s. 6d, net. “The book of the 


hour . . . from his vast storehouse M. Arthur Meyer has drawn a rich collection of 
anecdotes . . . a most readable book.”—Daily Mai/. 


OLD WORLD PLACES. By Allan Fea. With 50 Iiustra- 


tions from Photographs. 10s. 6d. net. ‘‘ Excellently good reading. . . . Mr. Allan 
Fea is an indefatigable searcher for the quaint nooks and corners of England.”— 
Daily Express. 


CRICKET : Batsmanship. By C. B. Fry. With 32 Action Photographs. 
2s. net. ‘The art of batting has never been so completely treated before.”—Dai/y 
News. “He has given all cricket tutors and coaches a new view of what true batsman- 
ship may mean.”—Spectator. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Madame Steinheil. 10s. 6d. net. “From first to 


last a thrilling story.”— Westminster Gazette. 


FICTION. 


THE MUMMY, 6s.) By Riccardo Stephens. 

THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. és.) By Charles Inge. 
GRIM JUSTICE. (3rd Zdition, 6s.) By “ Rita.” 

THE ROOM OF MIRRORS. (2s. net. By Herbert Flowerdew. 
THE BLACK HAND, (2s. net) By Arthur B. Reeve. 

THE RADIUM TERRORS. (2s. net.) By Albert Dorrington. 
THE SWEETNESS OF LIFE. (Xcady_/uty 82h, 6s.) By MarcelleTinayre. 
THE SOUL OF THE DANCER. (Ready /uly 18¢h, 6s.) By Theodore Flatau. 
THE HOUSE OF FORTUNE. (Ready /uly 18th, 2s.) By Max Pemberton. 


Eveleigh Nash, Publisher, London, 
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